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THESE LETTERS OF AKIBA 
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TO FATHER JACOB 


MEDITATION OF AKIBA B. JOSEPH 


To Thee, dwelling in the Academy on High, 
speaketh the son of a man who bore the name of the 
son of thy beloved Rachel. 


We who lay hold on the heritage of the Congre- 
gation of Jacob have heard that, when thou didst 
bless thy sons, thou didst plead with them to be 
true to God and to live together in unity. 


Thou didst then point out to them that of Ab- 
raham’s children, but one, Isaac, was found in every 
respect worthy. Of Isaac’s sons, thou alone didst 
abide by higher ideals. Of thy children thou didst 
hope, didst pray for, better results. 


Their answer was, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is one,—be assured, dear father, as 
our God is One, we twelve and our children are, 
and shall continue to be One. Even as thou didst 
respond of them, so, when reciting the Sh’ma, may 
I feel that thou, counting me as a descendant of the 
Twelve who stood at thy bedside, dost, from thy 
heavenly above, softly murmur, 


“Blessed be the Name of the Glory of pris King- 


dom for ever and aye.” : 


LEIT-MOTIF OF THE LETTERS 
(From article in the Jewish World, June 22, 1920.) 


“Most of us write so plausibly on and speak still 
more glibly of the problem of Jewish readjustment just 
as if it were a maudlin sentimentality or the latest 
fangle of thought, devoid of all shadow of meaning and 
divested of its real content. We forget that to the Jew 
the problem of readjustment is as old as Jewish life in 
the diaspora itself. ....’’— Rabbi Israel Elfenbein, 
in The Hebrew Standard of May 7, 1920. 


One of Mr.Dembitz’s objects in publishing ‘‘Let- 
ters of Akiba,” is to put before the mind of the 
modern readjusters a picture of the process of re- 
adjustment that followed upon the capture of Jerus- 
alem by Titus—whereby Judaism and the Jewish 
people obtained a new lease of life. The most 
practical men are at times highly imaginative, there- 
fore we should not reproach the unpractical who al- 
low fancy to master them. Without imagination all 
progress would be checked, even knowledge of the 
past would be impossible. It is therefore in order 
for us to listen to a man who, feeling that Rabbi 
Akiba, husband of Rachel as well as the ornament 
of his generations, the pious Jew and the ardent 
patriot, ought to be better known, has attempted 
to put the thoughts of the Tannaim and their con- 
temporaries before the English and American reading 
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public in the shape of Letters. Several years ago he 
wrote‘ ‘Suggestions for a Novel: Akiba and Rachel,”’ 
which appeared in the Jewish Exponent; the article 
called forth a letter from Miss Mabel Lyon, of New. 
York, inquiring if he were not the man best qualified 
to materialize those ‘‘Suggestions.’”’ In the spring. 
of 1919, after reading about the efficacies of various 
forms of literature in holding the interest of the 
reader and enabling him to visualize the scenes and 
deeds and to understand the thoughts of characters 
of past generations, he decided: Letters may be the 
best medium for presentation of the conditions, 
material and intellectual, of the period when Akiba 
and Rachel loved, when Akiba studied and Rachel 
worked, when finally the reward came. Those men 
whose sayings are recorded in the Mishna—at least 
some of them—shall be brought into these letters. 
At that time, Mr. Dembitz saw a vision. He felt 
exalted, even as Moses must have felt when he heard 
the voice saying, “‘This shall they give’’—a coin of 
fire being held before him as standard of “‘half- 
shekel.”” What was it our author saw? The letters 
that were entrusted by Rachel to Simon ben Yohai. 
These with her remarks he felt must be translated 
in a fashion to awaken and hold the interest of all 
Jews, young and old. He believes indeed that they 
should be rendered into other languages, but he feels 
that he has fulfilled hisdutyin putting them into his 
own mother-tongue. To Philadelphia Jewry Mr. 
Arthur A. Dembitz needs no introduction. In Gratz 
College he has been instructor of Jewish history for 
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more than twenty years. In almost every synagogue 
and Talmud Torah he is known to old and young— 
is welcomed as a visitor and is always prepared with 
a good extemporaneous speech. 

He is a Kentuckian, born in Louisville. . . 

In June, 1888, he graduated from the Male 
High School of his native town. The following 
October he matriculated in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. In 1892 he went to New 
York, where he was teacher in Jewish schools as well 
as on the editorial staff of the American Hebrew. 
Among his noms de plume at that time were ‘‘Uncle 
Arthur,” ‘“‘Aaron Dob” and ‘‘Harun.”’ 


In December, 1897, Mr. Dembitz left New York 
and came to Philadelphia to teach at the Gratz 
College. 


HISTORY OF THE “TRANSLATION’’ OF THE 
AAD) Weg ORS 


It was on the day of the Armistice. I, Aaron Dob, 
known to the world about me as Arthur A. Dembitz, 
had gone to a secluded spot, carrying with me a 
manuscript, to think the matter over before sending 
it to him to whom it was addressed. As I meditated, 
Shall I or shall I not? I heard a voice, ‘‘Aaron Dob, 
’tis I, Akiba son of Joseph, who appear to thee even 
as Moses son of Amram did once appear to me. What 
hast thou in thy hand?” 

I dared not lift up mine eyes to see the figure of him 
who was in his time the light and life of Israel, who 
had been to my mind the exemplar of what a Jew 
might be and could be, the man of men. My heart 
sank within me; what should I say to a sage of whom 
I had read in Mishna and in Gemara, in Midrashim, 
who shone in the realms of Halacha and Agada, and, 
let me not minimize it, the man who realized his pos- 
sibilities through the love of awoman! But the voice 
came again, gently but insistently, ‘“What hast thou 
in thy hand? If it be thine own writing, I would fain 
hear it.” 

“It is (was my answer) the product of my pen, thou 
great teacher from whose fountain we have been 
drinking for eighteen centuries—I would not have 
thee ask more than twice. If thou so desirest I shall 
read it aloud; it is a letter to a king who hath lost his 
kingdom.”” “Read it—I shall take in its every syl- 
lable.” 

At this command I read what I had written ;—- 
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TO WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN 


Friend: Thou hast read well thy Bible, and dost 
no doubt recall the words of verse 12 in Chapter I 
of Ecclesiastes: “‘I was king over Israel in Jerusalem.’’ 
Aye, my eye dropped a tear when I heard of the 
seeming end to thy career, and yet my heart took 
courage for thee as I learned from correspondents 
that thou didst not look distressed when in Holland 
thou didst find rest—Holland, that country where 
my ancestors, fleeing from persecution in the Iberian 
peninsula, received a welcome—a veritable city of 
refuge, where justice was cherished, but where prej- 
udice and premature judgment were met by calm 
and cool deliberation. 

Thou hast reached Holand; for the sake of Human- 
ity as well as for thy sake I am glad that there is one 
spot where the sword, whether thine or that of thy 
foes, has not reached, and it matters not, is irrelevant, 
whether they inclined more to thee or to those who 
feared thy overweening ambition—thou art safe from 
untoward violence. 


And what was thy offense? Thou perhaps knowest 
that better than I. 


In the case of Solomon traveling under the name 
of Kohelet (tr. Ecclesiastes), who found occasion to 
revert to the fact that he “‘was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem,’’ the sages said that by reason of his 
boasting of his great intellect he was in some mir- 
aculous fashion driven out of his empire. Finally, 
when he realized the meaning of “Let not a wise man 
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boast of his wisdom,” he was reinstated in his king- 
dom. 

Read thou also what is related in Daniel concern- 
ing Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, who built those 
hanging gardens for his wife, used all her life to 
mountain scenery. His wealth enabled him to build 
a “Greater Babylon,” eclipsing ‘“‘the greater Nineveh” 
mentioned by Jonah—his fate was enforced seclusion 
away from those estates and grand structures—verily, 
a return to the simple life. And yet his repentance 
brought them back when he admitted the truth of 
“Let not a rich man boast of his wealth.’’ 

And now of thyself—thou seest indeed that I re- 
prove not in anger, nor am I of those who would jeer 
at a dead lion. There are those about me who know 
of my desire when thy daughter came of age to suggest 
to thee that thou follow not the custom of kings to 
decide whom their daughters shall marry,my thought 
being that like the daughters of Zeloph’had she should 
become the wife of him who “‘was good in her eyes.” 
I have mourned at night as I read of thy utterances— 
great man, a great mind gone wrong, even as the con- 
temporaries of Aaron Burr could not help commis- 
erating the man who, otherwise motivated than he 
was, might have been an example to all succeeding 
generations. Thou didst wish to be a mighty man. 
And wherefore? Didst thou not know, “Better a 
patient man, slow to anger, than a mighty warrior’’? 
Didst thou not from Jewish pundits (for many there 
are in thy kingdom) learn that the sages of the Mishna 
did not consider the sword an ornament, and hence 
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included it among those things that may not be car- 
ried or worn on the Sabbath? 

And yet thou mayest wonder: ‘What hath this 
Jew living in the City of Brotherly Love, born in the 
midst of a nation that hath frustrated my aims, to 
say to me, why doth he concern himself about me?” 

Thou must realize that the world cannot entirely 
forget its past. History is full of kings, in such wise 
that it was not an unusual thing for a book to begin, 
“Tt was in the days of X,that is king X, who reigned.” 
There were times when a king without any sense of 
arrogation on his part or any sense of humiliation on 
the part of his countrymen could say, “I am the 
State.’’ And yet in the majority of cases where these 
kings were of the same stock as those whose rulers 
and representatives they were acclaimed, they had 
their subjects’ good at heart. But thou didst wish 
to be a “gibbor” and didst wish thy people to be a 
nation of gibborim—that was indeed thy theory; 
thereby thou didst wish to illustrate thy teachings 
(I shall not say from whom thou didst derive them) 
of superman and sufficiency. What grieved me most, 
as I wrote to my friends at the time, was thy avowal: 
“Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon I take as my 
models.”” Didst thou not realize that Napoleon, 
though mighty, succumbed at last? And yet as I 
suggested to my friends, “If he did take a king as 
model, he might have found one through study of 
whom he might have been a blessing to his country 
directly, to all the world directly and indirectly.” 
Thou knowest whom I mean: Alfred. Thou hast 
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studied English history, so of this I need say no more. 
And yet I feel with thee—can any man whose aims 
in life have not been realized not sympathize with 
one beside whom he considers himself a pigmy, when 
that man hath been compelled to give up a position 
which all agreed he was in many ways qualified to 
fill,—but he had to learn, “‘Let not the mighty man 
boast of his might.” 


And yet hast thou, in thy Netherland retreat, thou 
of whom I have read the words, ‘‘He did not look 
distressed,’”’"—hast thou there repented of thy error, 
the fundamental error? How far, now, will my analogy 
go? Solomon (Ecclesiastes) returned to his palace, 
and Asmodeus who all these months had been _per- 
sonating him, called out,‘’This is your king, O people 
of Israel.” 


Similarly, as thou dost know, was it with Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


But for thee, the exponent of force, of autocracy, 
what can I say? Another kingdom must be thine— 
thou must coordinate the faculties given thee by 
Heaven. These shall be thy kingdom. Thou canst 
even now become a blessing, realizing what is true 
wisdom, true wealth, true heroism; so that the ver- 
dict shall be, not ‘every inch a king”’, but‘‘every inch 
a man’’, for there is but one king—the Creator of 
heaven and earth. 

ARTHUR A. DEMBITZ 
Philadelphia, 
November 11, 1918. 
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As I finished, the voice came, ‘‘Well done, Aaron 
Dob!” I was astounded, for what I had indeed sus- 
pected to be a mere dream proved a reality. Akiba 
continued, ‘One thing might be added: Jeremiah 
says, ‘Let not a rich man boast...., Let not a wise 
man boast... .’, but ‘Let not the mighty man boast.’ 
In regard to wealth and wisdom—not so readily can 
the world tell who is the wealthiest, who the wisest; 
but as for the mightiest, strength is pitted against 
strength, and the victor acclaimed. And yet the 
mightiest may in the end be conquered by the enemy 
whom he considereth to be very weak indeed, even 
as was Goliath by David. 


“But for thy reward. I see thou tremblest at the 
word,—‘ For what am I to be rewarded?’ Inasmuch 
as thou hast shown me thy letter, thou who hast 
doubtless known what it is to love shall see some of 
my letters. They shall be unrolled before thine eyes 
by her to whom they were written, by that Rachel 
to whom I owed the inspiration to learn and the in- 
spiration to teach Israel’s Law. They shall appear— 
the characters in their lines, the lines in their columns 
—as written in fire on a background of thick cloud. 
These thou shalt translate as thou seest them. Re- 
turn then to this spot in the season of the Omer, on 
the thirty-third day after Passover, at this hour.”’ 


AKIBA’S REVERIE: TO RACHEL 


At midnight sit I thinking of thy love and say, 

She loves me, Rachel loves me more than doth befit, - 

If words and ways, and deeds and works, the 
measure be 

Whereby to gauge what’s due to men, to one like 
me. 


That I her love, ’tis not astonishing at all; 

But maugre all her loveliness my love doth pale 

Beside the sunshine’s tender sweet solicitude 

That beams from Rachel’s soulful eyes, eclipsing 
mine. 


How can it be unless my soul does mirror hers? 

Indeed it seems the nature of the noble maid 

So pure is that Akiba’s to her eyes all pure 

And only lacks some guiding hand—a woman's 
hand. 


Would that thy view, fulfiled, the truth might 
represent, 

Would that the strength I had to make it wholly 
true; 

Then happy would I be developing my powers, 

I long to be all this, and more, for thy sweet sake. 


I never cared, until I heard thy angel speech, 
What Fate might have in store to put within my 
reach, 
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Or name or fame or gain of wealth material; 
No higher thoughts had I until thy glance met mine. 


The day when if an artist I did feel that I 

Thy picture might aright have traced before my 
sight 

Was greeted by thy winsome face, that was the day 

When life new meaning took; to me, then, all 
seemed good. 


I held my peace, how could my soul presume to 
speak 

To her who was my host-protectress? base, indeed, 

Her kindness taking, then the greatest prize to ask 

And force her thus to say,‘‘As thief thou comest in’’. 


“My time ’Ill bide until we can each other know 

And learn for sure is this a union blessed of Him 

Who maketh matches ere His creatures see the 
light!” 

Thy judgment I preferred,thy heart the verdict gave. 


And now I say thou lov’st me more than thee I 
love, 

Not that desire for thee is less, but for the cause 

That women loving love with all their heart and 
soul: 


Therefore did David say,‘‘Exceeding women’s love.”’ 


And that I feel the effluence of thy sweet soul, 
In letters that thou writest ev’n between the lines, 
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My love receiveth strength and power that over- 
whelm; 
I long to be with thee—on wings of doves to fly. 


Forgive my boldness if thy love for me I laud; 

Tis not in pride, but thankfulness,I pen these lines, 
I honor thee that thou canst take a man like me— 
And say, ‘Akiba darling, Rachel loveth thee.” 


My happiness is great, for hours on hours I sit, 
Thy letters are my literature; thy treasured words 
The commentary, Oral Law, to fill the gaps 

That nothing else can fill—I hold the ‘‘mystery.”’ 


I sit and dream of thee—in silence meditate, 
Doth she me love as I her love? Yea, more— 
The son of Jesse, mourning brother Jonathan, 


For emphasis did say, ‘‘exceeding women’s love.” 
AKIBA 


INTRODUCTION TO LETTERS OF RABBI 
AKIBA 


BEING A LETTER OF RACHEL TO A DISCIPLE OF HER 
LAMENTED HUSBAND 


To Simon ben Jo’hai, the man of vision, beloved dis- 
ciple of my husband, Akiba, may the soul of the 
departed be bound up with those who truly live. 


Dear Simon: 

Often I have thought of the suggestion made by 
your colleagues, Meir and Judah ben Iai, in which 
they were joined by the philosopher Euonymos of 
Gadara, namely, that those letters that brought me 
so much comfort might, said they, not only solace 
others in moments of affliction or depression, but 
likewise instruct those who desired knowledge, be 


instructive all the more because they were not formal 
teaching. 


I have, as I said, thought of the matter, and since 
they really do contain much Torah and allusion to 
the times in which he lived—true, I lived them also, 
but he truly lived because he studied Torah—and to 
the scholars that guided the earlier generations in the 
way they should walk, and as I must soon join him 
in the academy on high, where women will be admit- 
ted on equal terms with men, I give with no fear of 
violating sanctuary of our blissful life, the letters that 
he wrote, to the disciples whom he loved as were they 
his children, those disciples whom he, prevented by 
his imprisonment from ordaining, instructed Juda b. 
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Baba to ordain. Worthy indeed are ye to receive 
these letters. And yet I would not send them, all in 
one box, to one person. As thou dost know, I would 
not put all my eggs in one basket. Therefore thou 
wilt understand why a portion I send to Meir and 
another bundle to Juda b. Ilai, and even a few to 
Euonymos of Gadara, who learned from Meir to 
cherish my husband’s memory. The censors of the 
Edomites (i. e., Romans) will certainly not find much 
to offend them in those I now forward you, but you 
know that even though there is on the throne a man 
less predjudiced to our people than Hadrian, we must 
be careful, for they may find a mountain where there 
is not even a molehill. 

In the above I mentioned that I have not long to 
live. Many indeed express their surprise that I who 
so loved my husband continued to live after he was 
killed by the Roman authorities (Here I murmured 
“T thought” but Rachel’s voice came, “Didst thou, 
Aaron Dob, always so think—believe not those who 
say I died before Akiba’). It was for the sake of 
seeing the Torah prosper in the hands of these dis- 
ciples that I made myself strong (resolved to live). 
Some of my neighbors remember how on the day of 
my husband’s execution they announced to me that 
a son was born to Simeon, son of Rabban Gamaliel, 
and how I blessed him, saying, ‘‘Ere the orb or sun 
of one righteous men sinketh, the Holy One causes 
the sun of another righteous man to rise.”” How glad, 
therefore, am I that Judah, the babe I blessed, has 
so steadily progressed; think of it (but since you are 
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his teacher, the wonder is not so great), at fifteen he 
is already an elder—a father in wisdom and a youth 
in years, a veritable Abrech. Some day he will do 
what others before him attempted—he will put the 
Oral Law in such shape that it will not be lost. 


Again, dear Simon, I hear of thy being, despite thy 
learning, outwitted by a woman. As I heard it— 
I am willing to be corrected—Benjamin came and told 
thee that he and Mara had not been blessed with a 
child—must he on that account divorce her? You 
decided he must. I though how long Akiba remained 
away from me—for more than twelve years [I was 
about to say something about Susanna, but “‘the 
fence around wisdom is silence”’] and yet I refused 
to consider myself divorced. Well, then, to Benjamin 
thou didst say, ‘“Thou must her, indeed, divorce; but 
send her away from the midst of a feast that thou dost 
make in her honor.’”’ By thy advice, as I sense the 
matter, the husband was to allow his gentle, devoted 
Mara, returning to her father’s house, to take with 
her that which she considered most precious. At the 
banquet she drank no wine (she knew that by her 
orders it had been drugged), but her husband drained 
the huge loving-cup, called by the Greeks “philtron’’. 
As he lay thus in a deep sleep, her servants carried 
him to her father’s house and placed him in his night- 
robe on a couch suitable for a king’s son (Ispeak as 
though thou didst not know of these things better 
than does the widow of thy teacher). In the morning 
Mara explained to her dazed husband that he was 
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her dearest treasure, without whom life for her pos- 
sessed no charms, had no meaning. 

I rehearse all these things, dear Simon, that thou 
mayest know that women have souls, and that only 
those live who love. See it in the life of Meir and 
Beruria—their blessed union, which made possible 
the sweet resignation wherewith the pair bore the loss 
of their children. How tactfully, how softly she broke 
the news to her husband! Waiting until after the 
sanctification of the Sabbath and the meal that ac- 
companied it, she said, ‘‘After we have said Grace I 
have a question to propound.” She finally asked 
what her duty was in case a man left something with 
her for safekeeping and two years later returned for 
the treasure. Our dear Meir, believing it to be a 
question of law, answered, ‘‘Give it back to him, of 
course.” Then she whispered, ‘“The Lord hath come 
and taken to Him the treasure—our two sons.” 

At times, when I recall the sweet gentleness of Ber- 
uria, I reproach myself for the manner in which I 
used to twit my dear Akiba: ‘‘Beruria is the kind of 
a wife for a scholar like thee.’’ At other times I would 
say, ‘Imagine a big, great man like thee marrying an 
insignificant woman like me.” His answer was ever 
in this strain: ‘“Two ways there be to regard thy ut- 
terance. One, that many men ten times as great as 
thy husband have been happy with wives possessing 
but a tenth part of thy mental equipment and not 
even a hundredth part of thy beauty and grace; I 
believe that thou, knowing this to be the only matter 
the disputing of which vexes me, dost thus speak 
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merely to provoke me. Two—a matter which I am 
inclined to dispute, if I am great, to whom do I owe 
this greatness?”’ Could I do otherwise than kiss him 
and pierce his cheeks with my teeth—actually he 
appeared sweet enough to eat! Often have I said to 
the wife of Gamaiel: They were indeed angels, thy 
husband and mine, and yet we dared to press our lips 
to theirs which constantly poured forth Torah! 
Dear Simon, I have written much more than I 
intended. My notes to be enclosed with letters con- 
signed to the keeping of Meir, Judah b. Iai and Eu- 
onymos will, I trust, not be solong. It must be tiring 
to read the outpourings of an old woman like me. 
Still the Torah protects such as I am with “Before 
the grey-haired thou shalt rise and honor the face of 
the old.”” Despite the fact that I am relict of the man 
who first expressed the belief that Simon bar Kochba 
was the royal Messiah sent to break off Rome’s yoke 
from Israel’a shoulders, I am treated with as great 
respect by the Roman soldiers as were I a Portia or 
a Lucretia. The Roman governor begged to see me. 
During his visit he asked, ‘To what do you attribute 
your long life?’ I answered, ‘“To a prescription of 
King David: Guard thy tongue from evil and thy lips 
from speaking deceit.’’ In the letters I send thee, 
O Simon, my husband says very little about the house 
in which he lived or the food which he ate—it was 
really ‘Bread with salt shalt thou eat, and water in 
measure shalt thou drink; and upon the ground shalt 
thou sleep, and life of pain shalt thou live.” It was 
worse then than in his shepherd life, and that as 
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pictured by Father Jacob is certainly no bed of roses. 

I know not whether you ever saw Akiba’s ‘‘Daugh- 
ters of Zeloph’had,” which I enclose with these let- 
ters. Of Zeloph’had’s identity with the man whom 
they found gathering wood on the Sabbath, my hus- 
band said, ‘Since this has been divulged let other — 
aspects of the matter be brought out. Though Ze- 
loph’had, one of those who refused to join Korah, 
might have defended his desecration of the Sabbath 
on the ground that one of his daughters was ill and 
required the warmth of a fire, he acquiesced in the 
sentence, in order that no one might accuse Moses of 
leniency to an adherent of his party. Akiba believed 
the spirit that animated Zeloph’had to be the same 
as evinced by the son of Shim’on ben Shetach, when 
he said, “If thou wilt bring salvation to Israel, thou 
must, dear father, make my body a threshold; I must 
die by the testimony of these two men, even if they 
now declare they lied, unless that testimony be 
proven false by two others’ testimony.” 

As to “A Maiden’s Views of Matrimony,” written 
by Akiba on the basis of my recollections of discus- 
sions between my darling parents and their obstinate 
daughter, that thou must not read until thou learnest 
that I lie in the grave beside my husband. Remember 
me to the Patriarch Simon and give my blessing, in 
particular, to his son born on the day that witnessed 
my husband’s dying with those words on his lips, 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One.” 

Thy friend, 
RACHEL 


LETTER I 
REPORTS PROGRESS 


Dear Rachel: 

It is but three weeks since I began to study, as you 
commanded me, for your wish is to me always a com- 
mand. Up till then I didn’t know an Aleph from a 
Beth, and it seemed hard—perhaps harder because 
strange—to sit down with youngsters of five and six 
and to sing out the names of those letters. 

Eliezer ben Hyrkanos has been very kind to me; 
recognizing in me the man who saved you from a 
watery grave, he feels that nothing he may do for me 
can be too much, even though he believes that but for 
me you might possibly have accepted him. I repent 
me, I take back all those harsh expressions which, 
before you so gently reproved me, used to escape my 
lips about “those disciples of Sages’; in this man 
Eliezer, who once hoped to win you, I find a guide 
whom I can follow—he knows you want me to be- 
come a scholar, and for the sake of that attachment 
he has shown an exceptional interest in my progress. 

Imagine, if you can, what he has just now done for 
me! 

I sit down to write you, dear wife—how it thrills 
me to call you that on paper—my first composition— 
the first letter that I send you unrevised by my friend 
because I wish to speak of that friend’s kindness. 

I have hardly mastered the Hebrew characters, 
which everybody calls “Assyrian script,’ and yet 
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your old admirer, the man whom your parents (may 
God grant them many years and length of days) 
would have preferred as son-in-law, puts before me a 
new list of signs and calls out ‘Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Delta!” I suppose I need not tell you he was teaching » 
me Hellenic, what we call Javanite, characters. I 
was, as you may judge, surprised, but he told me not 
to marvel at the matter, for ‘“‘“members of the Sanhed- 
rin must be versed in the seventy languages.” I 
laughed—my first laugh since I left your sweet pres- 
ence, oh, my guardian angel: ‘‘What have I to do with 
the Sanhedrin, and what has the Sanhedrin to do 
with me?” 

“Akiba,” he replied, ‘forgive me for calling forth 
suchdaughter from you—that not being my intention. 
I mean what I say. He whom the daughter of Kalba 
Sabua (he regards your name as too sacred for utter- 
ance) chooses as her husband must be a worthy man 
both in mind and in heart; sooner or later he must 
make his mark. I see him at a not distant future 
forging to the front. Even now I perceive that in 
matters where common sense is required people ask 
for your opinion and that as an umpire you always 
give satisfaction to both parties. This quality, this 
faculty, which I do not possess, will, I feel certain, 
win you friends, admirers and followers, and if thereto 
scholarship be added, there is no limit to your op- 
portunities for usefulness.”’ 

Rachel dear, this I know will make you happy, 
even—as I must confess—it has given me courage. 
For, not only my wife, inspired by love, but a disciple 
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of the sages sees for me a glorious future. I shall 
make it my object, working as hard as I can, to 
become all that you and he believe me capable of 
becoming. Whatever errors you may discover in this 
letter, lovingly point out to me. Is there any one 
from whom I would more cheerfully accept correc- 
tion? AKIBA 


LETTER Il 
AS TO BUYING A GOLDEN CROWN 


Dear Rachel: 

I know you are too charitable to believe that my 
progress has had or will ever have the effect of breed- 
ing in me self-conceit. For I realize there is so much 
more to learn; indeed, one of the disciples of the 
school in Jabne has told me that is the experience of 
seekers after knowledge: the further they advance, 
the more they acquire,the more inexhaustible appears 
what is still to be explored. The great teacher, at 
whose feet I pray that I may be privileged to sit, or 
in whose presence I may be permitted to stand, has, 
I learn, reproved some of his associates and scholars 
in these words: “If thou hast learned much, do not 
assume too much credit nor think the world ought to 
.be exceedingly grateful to thee, for that wast thou 
created.” Of course, Rabban Johanan ben Zaccai 
does not mean that we, the common people, should 
not revere a sage and a disciple of the Sages (you 
know how little regard I once had for bot1), but he 
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wants both Sage and disciple to forget themselves in 
the duty they owe to the Torah and to Israel. 

Hillel, our master’s teacher, was certainly a lov- 
able character—how they did weep for him, calling 
out, ‘“The meek one is no longer with us, alas, Ezra 
is gone’’—while emphasizing his meekness, they put 
him on a plane with the great Scribe. He said, 
“Where there are no men try to be a man.”’ It is, 
therefore,every Jew’s duty to equip himself for service 
to his people; you, dear Rachel, have wished me to 
become a disciple of the wise, and have hopes of my 
absorbing that Torah of which Isaiah said, “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth for water.”” That being the 
case, I must study as though for my life, for they say 
in the academy that without a wife there is no life, 
for the great preacher said: ‘‘See life with a woman 
thou lovest.”’ 

I can imagine you clapping your hands at this, but 
I have something still better to tell you. Nahum of 
Gimso, who takes so much pains in instructing me, 
perhaps it may be because I have begun late in life to 
study, and therefore he thinks no time should be lost, 
this Nahum, of whose optimism everybody knows 
(whereof I shall write at some other time), was re- 
porting to us certain differences between the school 
of Hillel and the school of Shammai. Whether an egg 
laid on a festival may be eaten that same day, as 
Shammai argues, or may not, as the Hillelites argue, 
depends (we are told) on the construction of “they 
shall prepare’’ in the section of the Manna. But now, 
listen well. You know how the Shammaites protest 
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against divorce: a couple ought to know one another 
well before they become man and wife. Therefore the 
Shammaites say there can be only one cause for a 
man’s divorcing his wife: evidence that she is unfaith- 
ful. The Hillelites, more practical, say, ‘‘Must it go 
so far, there is danger, then, that a wife with her 
husband’s consent, may actually be guilty of violation 
of the Seventh Commandment in order to bring about 
separation’’. They claim that unseemly thing does not 
mean unchastity, but that even so trifling a matter 
as allowing meat to burn comes under that head. 
“Rabbi,’’ I cried out, “there is another clause after 
‘and he see in her something unseemly’!"’ ‘What is 
it?’ he queried. ‘‘And she find not favor in his eyes!’’ 
‘Well, what do you make of it?” “He may see a 
woman whose beauty and grace appeal to him more.” 

But Rachel, dear mistress of my soul, you are the 
dearest and sweetest woman that ever lived; how 
happy am I that no woman, even the most beautiful, 
can attain to thy beauty, nor the most favored exceed 
thee in favor, none whose soul shines as thine. For 
this reason did God reserve for me the privilege of 
uttering what is already on the lips of all the teachers 
and students in the south country and along the coast 
of the great sea. The students all hail me, and here I 
am, already famous, my opinion quoted together 
with that of Hillel and that of Shammai. Some chaff 
me, but I take it all in good humor, knowing that 
without Rachel I am nothing, with Rachel I may 
become everything. 

Would you believe it? I actually dream of some 
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day buying you a crown of gold. They told mea story 
about the wife of Jedediah of Alexandria, who wrote 
in Greek under the name of Philon. When she was 
asked why she wore no jewels, she replied, “My 
husband is the only jewel I need.”” But here the thing 
is reversed: You, Rachel, are my jewel, and I hope 
some day, with God’s blessing, to give this jewel a 
proper setting, mind you, my darling, a golden crown. 
The messenger is waitings, so 1 must close with love. 
AKIBA 


LETTER III 
NAHUM’S ADVICE 


Dear Rachel: 

I cannot say how dear you are to me. I have al- 
ready told you how my case differs from that of Philo 
of Alexandria. His wife told her visitors that he was 
her jewel—she needed no other. I say again you are 
my jewel, I need no other; it only remains for me to 
heed the admonition of the Great Teacher: Let thy 
garments always be white, free from all taint, and let 
oil not be lacking on thy head. Certainly as I obey 
it literally, I shall come nearer to its fulfilment in an 
allegoric sense, and then you, the jewel, may havea - 
proper setting. How doth it seem when a man in 
shabby attire weareth a golden crown or a glittering 
bracelet? And yet, though you are my crown, you 
yourself shall some day be crowned. 

The scholars now begin to call me Rabbi Akiba— 
the teachers make no serious efforts to check their 
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merriment. I do not like it, but what can I do? 
Because I said, ‘‘Perhaps a man may find a better 
looking girl than his wife, therefore she findeth favor 
no longer in his eyes,”’ must I be greeted in that fash- 
ion? Nahum, my revered teacher, who is noted for 
his expression, ‘‘This also must be for good” (I prom- 
ised to tell you a story about him), Nahum said, ‘““‘Do 
not let that worry you, some day you will be a Tanna 
and then people will say Rabbi to you, in all 
seriousness; for the present, however, tell your 
jocular friends that as Hillel and Shammai were never 
called Rabbi Hillel and Rabbi Shammai, you can be 
happy without that prefix, that ‘Akiba’ suffices for 
you. If they continue calling you Rabbi Akiba, 
simply take it as an augury for good.’’ Since that 
time, dear Rachel, I lose no sleep over the matter. 
If they ever ask me how they should call me, I shall 
answer, ‘‘Call me anything except too late for divine 
service” (service of the heart, they call it). I was 
talking with Nahum. He asked me, ‘‘What, my be- 
loved disciple, dost thou consider the most wonderful 
thing?” Bending my head in reverence, ‘‘Master dear, 
be not offended, but it is the love my wife evinces for 
me.” Taking my hands in his, he replied: ‘Is He not 
wonderful who created her soul and others like her, 
—admire her and love her, but remember the source 
whence she comes, the hands that have formed her, 
both body and soul; may thy love for thy Creator, 
O Akiba, increase in measure as thou perceivest 
more and more evidences of her affection and love— 
thereby indeed wilt thou become confirmed in thy 
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faith, remaining ever true to the daughter of Kalba 
Sabua, to whom wealth has been nothing, the right 
man everything. She deserves bliss; of her the Wise 
King must have thought when he uttered the words: 
‘If one finds a wife, he finds good.’ Would that I might 
witness thy happiness.” 

Since I have spoken of Philon of Alexandria, I shall 
before closing tell a word of how this philosopher 
proved himself to be a man—‘where there are no 
men try to be a man’’—as well as a philosopher. 
Where there is Torah there is wisdom. We are all of 
one blood, and yet too often is great power given to 
one man, and that one governed by an evil nature. 
Thus was it thirty-five years before our sanctuary 
was destroyed (may it be rebuilt soon on its ancient 
site, and that service be restored of which Rabbi 
Joshua ben Chananya speaks so glowingly telling of 
his experience as a Levite chorister); Caligula had 
ordered that his image be placed in this our house 
of worship, he had complained that the Jews did not 
sacrifice to him. Philon answered that we, acknow- 
ledging him as our overlord, sacrificed for him. With 
regard to the image, Philon said, “It is known to your 
majesty how Alexander of Macedon, out of his high 
regard for our people, sent the elders in Jerusalem a 
replica of his statue to be placed in the Temple; these 
sent him a delegation to explain to him that it was 
against their laws to have an image—they worshipped 
but one God who is spirit. They would, however, in 
appreciation of his kindness, issue a decree that every 
boy born that year among the Jews should bear the 
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name Alexandros, wherewith the Macedonian was 
well pleased.” Thus did he point out the liberality 
and fair-mindedness which made Alexander and even 
Julius Caesar truly great. I mention the latter also 
because he was mourned for by the Jews in Rome 
when he died, whereas Cicero, the orator, was de- 
servedly hated. The Emperor, however, would not 
listen to Philon, though Agrippa, of the Herodian 
house, managed to win him over by a banquet in his 
honor. I hear the messenger calling. I sign with love. 
AKIBA 


LETTER IV 
“HIS HOUSE” MEANS “HIS WIFE” 


Dear Rachel: 

Would you say I have what the Greeks and Rom- 
ans call a bad habit of writing or, as some of them put 
it, a mania for writing? I trust not, for I believe 
everything that assures you I am keeping my ears and 
my eyes open will surely rejoice you. And even Ec- 
clesiastes, whose essay on Everything is Vanity the 
Sages are not fully satisfied with—some would like 
to forbid its being disseminated — even Ecclesiastes, 
who rails at the enormous output of books, can find 
no fault with a man’s writing letters to his wife. 
Could he or any one blame me for thus communing 
with my house—they tell me that a high priest must 
at least on the Day of Atonement, be a married man, 
for it is written: ‘He shall atone for himself and for 
his house,” etc., and “his house’ means “‘his wife’’; 
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so I may properly say, “Rachel is my house’—how 
does that strike thee? Another scholar tells me that 
in Psalm CXIII, Akeret ha-bayit doesn’t mean ‘‘the 
barren woman of the house,” but the root, the ‘ikkar, 
the important person of the house—how does that, 
also, strike thee, O Rachel, who didst sell thy tresses 
of beautiful hair to pay my college expenses—it was 
then, if I recollect aright, that I promised myself some 
day to buy thee a crown—a golden crown. 

Thou seest that I now, at thy bidding, write thou 
and thine and thee instead of you and your—what 
would I not do please my house? I suppose, then, that 
to predicate of myself ‘‘married”’ I might say “I have 
gotten a house’”’—“‘I am housed.’”’ Thus, I learn, in 
Spain ‘‘casa’’ is a house, and “‘casarse”’ is to be mar- 
ried. When is a house not a house? When there is no 
woman in it. Even the Holy Temple could not be 
called a house were there not a women’s gallery in its 
precincts. What difference even one woman's pres- 
ence makes? 

And now, sweet wife,I have to speak of affairs more 
serious. Be not alarmed for me personally, but what 
is on my heart concerning companions from whom I 
have indeed learned much, I must tell, and only to 
thee, purest of women, can I write as I feel and as I 
think. That is what Johanan ben Zaccai told ‘the 
woman he sought as wife.* There are many things 
that a man wishes to tell to the person who best 
understands him. Sometimes even a holy thought 


*What Johanan wrote to Martha will appear under cap- 
tion, ‘In Old Jeruaslem;” 
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occurs to him, so sacred that he ventures not to ex- 
press it in public, for he would not wish thereby to 
add to his reputation for intelligence or learning, but 
he desires a wife who can appreciate his motives for 
not giving the idea to the world, with her to share 
what has come to his soul. I have, dear Rachel, to 
speak of two men bearing the name Simon, whom 
we distinguish by their patronymics: Ben Zoma and 
Ben Azzai. The former (Ben Zoma) said,‘‘He becomes 
wise who learns from every man, since David said, 
‘I have grown wiser than—grown wise from all my 
teachers.’’’ I am afraid he has learnt so much from 
the Gnostics that he doesn’t know where he stands. 
He apparently doesn’t realize the bearing of the latter 
half of the verse, Ki edvotecha hayu si’ha li: thy 
testimonies are implanted in me. And both of them— 
Ben Zoma and Ben Azzai are bachelors, they speak 
beautifully about marriage, but its blessings and 
restraining power they do not know. As for Elisha 
ben Abuya, of whom we used to be so proud, he has 
actually been lost to us. When we saw him openly 
violate Jewish ordinances we said, ‘“This is somebody 
else’’—a’heir (another) is therefore his name. But, 
alas, we found that it was the great scholar. Who 
knows but that some day his daughters may come 
back to the Jewish fold? I know thou wouldst indeed 
welcome them. To what, however, do I, in spite of 
having heard the Gnostic exposition of the Scripture, 
falsified and misinterpreted by these “seekers of 
knowledge’’, owe my attachment to my people and 
my faith? To thee, sweet and gentle Rachel, thou 
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wert given to me as a blessing—without a wife there 
is no blessing. I realize that through thee I began to 
learn, the thought of thee holds me fast to the ancient 
moorings. I shall continue to believe and maintain 
that everything is foreseen and freedom of choice is 
given, whatever any master of logic or rhetoric may 
say; for our Torah, which is truth, and truth is God’s 
sign and seal, posits both Providence and man’s 
responsibility for his acts, accountability for inten- 
tions. The order in the world convinces us of the 
existence of a Creator, and I cannot limit His intel- 
ligence, blessed be He, and in each one of us—no one 
can dispute the fact—is a conscience. The facts are 
there: the doctrine based on the one set of facts and 
the doctrine based on the other set of facts are to be 
accepted, we know not how to reconcile them, but 
safety rests in simply admitting our inability to solve 
the puzzle. How thankful am I to have a wife whom 
I regard as wiser than myself. There is some one in 
this college who claims that women by nature are 
more clever than men. Dost thou, most beautiful 
and modest of women, agree with him? Some day 
thou wilt, thou shalt, for I then will command it— 


wear the coronet. With reverent love, 
AKIBA 
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IN OLD JERUSALEM* 


On the fifteenth of Ab, in the second year of King 
Agrippa. 


Johanan Ben Zaccai to Martha, Daughter of the High 
Priest Hananiah: 


Thou knowest that, since I met thee, worthy rep- 
resentative of Sarah, Rebeca, Rachel and Leah, not 
for one moment can I tolerate, even in jest, dis- 
paragement of matrimony. ‘‘There is no life without 
2) wife,” said I tonight, ‘‘and this is seen in the words 
of the Wise King, ‘See life with a woman whom thou 
lovest.’’’ To this a woman, already a grandmother, 
protested with ‘‘That is not so.” I said, “‘T’ll give you 
an illustration. You have heard me refer to the 
demise of a Jewess whose life was spent in doing good 
and seeking the welfare of all her brethren and sisters. 
This very evening did I write to her daughter and was 
inspired in that letter to say something that was really 
new—a ‘hiddush. One moment I felt an impulse to 
speak thereof. But to whom? Certainly not to pub- 
lish it on scrolls, nor even to tell it to a colleague, for 
I feared it might seem eagerness to display intellect 
or skill in imagery, the faculty of making parables. 
Now (continued J), if the girl I love were to say I'll 
be thy wife, and thou shalt be my husband, and 

*This note is alluded to by Akiba in Letter IV; we thank 
Rachel for inclusion among her husband’s letters'of a letter 
written by a scholar whom they both revered, the more so 


because his also was a love match. The “old” in old Jerus- 


alem we suspect to be expression of endearment; e. g. “‘in 
little old London.” 
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certainly if she were consecrated to me according to 
the Law of Moses and Israel, I could tell her, she 
being part of myself; but what I wrote is sacred— 
to tell to others would be akin to transgression of . 
those rules about building an altar, that follow on 
the giving of the Decalogue—‘for when thou wavest 
over it thy knife thou dost profane it.’”’ 

As I sat in my room, dear Martha, I pondered. I 
said unto my heart, she, my wife, would feel imbued 
with the same spirit of reverence—our lips would 
meet in a kiss sacred, partaking of the sanctity of such 
a message of condolence, and we would the more sure- 
ly be knit together, my soul part of hers and her soul 
part of mine, our union and unity strengthened, in 
our case (mayhap there are many more in Israel than 
we dream of) being fulfilled the intent of the benedic- 
tion,‘‘Who sanctifiest Thy people, Israel,by means of 
canopy and wedded life.” After these meditations 
did I, Johanan ben Zaccai, feel that was the truest 
concept that I, not wedded, had formed of the ideal 
marriage, of union of heart and heart, of soul and 
soul, and that ‘‘they shall be one flesh” is indeed 
replete with meaning, for ‘‘flesh” is here but symbol 
of the soul that for a time resideth therein and causeth 
it to pulsate. What wilt thou answer me if in everyday 
Aramaic I say unto thee, Hevi li le-intu—-Be thou my 
wife? 
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LETTER V 
AT THE DEATH-BED OF A SAGE 


Dear Rachel: 

It was a scene I should never forget and never 
shall. Rabban Johanan called his disciples to his bed- 
side, he wished to bid them farewell (did not his 
master, Hillel, do likewise?) and if he had time and 
strength before he departed this life, to speak a word 
of admonition to them. Though I have not for more 
than a few weeks been privileged regularly to hear his 
teaching, Eliezer called at my hut—I mean Eliezer 
ben Hyrkanos. ‘Akiba’, said he, ‘“‘wouldst thou see 
how a righteous man takes leave of this world and 
prepares himself for the next?’ “What meanest 
thou?” I burst forth. He put his finger to his lips 
and then said in a low voice, ‘Our teacher, the 
conserver of the traditions of Israel.” 

How surprised we were when we entered to find 
him weeping; we could not quite understand it. “O, 
master, why weepest thou, why art thou thus quak- 
ing and trembling?”’ His answer was, “Were I stand- 
ing in the presence of a king of flesh and blood, would 
I not be atremble? How much more when I am to 
appear before the Supreme King of Kings, before 
whom there is no respecting of persons, whom no one 
can placate with a bribe, for everything is in His 
hands to give and to take away, He knoweth all 
secrets, He searcheth the hearts of men, their motives 
are not hidden from him.” 

Strange words, indeed, to hear from a pious man 
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whose whole strength was given to the Torah, that 
it might not be forgotten from Israel. Never before 
had any one observed him to be self-conscious —his 
work doubtless had absorbed his energies, but now . 
when too weak to teach and to supervise instruction, 
he feels as were it a certainty the possibility of having 
at some time or other sinned—wittingly or unwit- 
tingly ; therefore he did act in what we considered a 
strange manner. 

Those nearest and dearest disciples of his, whom 
we may call the select five, told me later that he often 
felt qualms of conscience at having told the Roman 
general, “Thou art destined to be emperor.”” Why? 
Because Joseph son of Gorion, who surrendered to 
Vespasian at Jotapata, also made such a prophecy, 
simply to win favor. How often do sycophants flatter 
men in power with “Oh, it were well for the world if 
we had an emperor of thy mold and calibre!” Did 
not Agrippa incur the displeasure of Tiberius by using 
such language to Caligula. 

Yes, Johanan wept, even as Hillel had before him 
wept. And yet as in the case of the master, so in the 
case of disciple the end was peaceful. His weeping 
ceased when we asked him to bless us. ‘‘May your 
fear of God be as your fear of mortal men!” was his 
expression. ‘‘Not greater?” we asked. “If it be only 
as great—and if there be union among you—I can 
desire for you nothing more.”” Before he breathed his 
last the countenance of our teacher of teachers as- 
sumed a joyful aspect as he uttered the words where- 
with Jacob’s sons assured him of their loyalty, 
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“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is One,” 
may these, dear Rachel, be my last words—we who 
were present softly murmured, ‘‘Blessed be the name 
of the glory of His Kingdom for ever and ever.” I 


can write no more. With love, 
AKIBA 


A NOTE BY RACHEL 


My husband—may his soul rest—told me that the 
son of Zaccai never cared for his own life save as he 
might be the instrumentality of keeping the Torah 
alive in Israel. When he spoke those words to the 
Roman general he had in mind Isaiah’s expression, 
“Lebanon will through a ‘glorious one’ fall,” in which 
Lebanon (whiteness) is a designation for the Temple 
and reasoned that as in the case of the first sanc- 
tuary destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, so in the 
case of the second, its fall was not to be through 
the agency of an obscure person. Though 
he respected the knowledge of Josephus, Johanan 
often wished that he himself had remained in the 
Holy City until its capture—‘‘the giver of the Torah 
to his people Israel’ would have raised up another 
guide for the generation, and no comparison, no 
distinction or differentiation on grounds of motive 
need have been made or been sought for. The verdict 
of posterity, however, will be: he was the right man 
in the right place and in the right time, 
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LETTER VI 


LOVE OF GOD AND LOVE OF MAN; DEATH 
HATH NO TERRORS 


Dear Rachel: 

What mine eyes saw and what mine ears heard I 
have told thee in my letter concerning the great 
teacher of Jabneh, whose death has left us orphans— 
may the Holy One raise up another sage, who shall 
faithfully guide his flock and enlighten the eyes of 
Jacob’s children! Thou hast from my account seen 
how that grand old man trembled at the approach 
of death, not because of what he might lose of earthly 
pleasure, but because of the thought that the day of 
judgment awaited him. And now I write thee, adopt- 
ing the words of one—Charoza*—whose powers of 
description far surpass mine, concerning Johanan’s 
teacher, the great Hillel, who also at the last moment 
showed the same trepidation and the same apprehen- 
sion lest he be weighed and found wanting. And now 
I give the scribe’s words just as he wrote: 

“Even this day shall I part from you,” said Hillel 
to his faithful disciples assembled at his bedside. I 
shall have to bid you farewell very soon.” 

Thus he spoke and wept. He could not continue, 
for loud sobs interrupted his words. 

“Our teacher, why weepest thou? Art thou afraid 
to appear before the judge of all the earth? Hast thou 
not studied the law day and night? Didst thou not 


*Tho’ we have transliterated this as a proper (personal) 
name, others may prefer to translate: the herald, 
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talk thereof when thou didst sit in thy house and 
when thou didst walk by the way, and when thou didst 
lie down, and when thou didst rise up? Were not the 
Sabbaths and festivals of the Lord ever sacred unto 
thee? Did thy mouth ever touch a particle of food 
which the Lord hath forbidden?” 


And Hillel answered them, “‘Ah my beloved friends, 
on the death-bed even our best actions appear not to 
us in the same favorable light that they did in 
our lifetime. True I have diligently studied the Law, 
but my mind took delight in this pursuit. True the 
days of the Lord were holy unto me, but should not 
our whole life be devoted unto God? Should not every 
moment of our exsitence be consecrated to our 
Creator? And shall I account it a credit unto me that 
no forbidden food ever crossed my lips, when I had been 
taught to loathe it from infancy, and consequently 
never felt the slightest craving to partake there- 
of? Ah, my friends, if those be all the pious actions 
I have done in life, how shall I be able to stand before 
my Judge?” Thus spoke the dying sage. 


And now the door opened and there entered a 
woman with several children and threw herself at the 
foot of the bed crying piteously, ‘‘Rabbi, thou must 
not die! Oh, who will take care of my poor children? 
For ten years thou hast provided for me and mine, 
and thou hast cared, too, for the souls of my little 
ones, for since the death of my husband thou hast 
thyself instructed my children. Oh, remain with us, 
Rabbi—remain with us. I entreat thee in the name 
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of a hundred widows and orphans whom thou hast 
fed and clad, do not leave us!” 

And Hillel looked at her smilingly and pointed 
upwards, for there dwells the help of the widow, and 
the Father of the orphans whose messenger he had 
merely been. 

And scarcely had the mother left the room with 
her children when two miserable old men sought 
admission to look for the last time upon the face of 
him who had burdened them with benefits, and to 
whom, indeed, they owed all they possessed. And 
they related to the disciples of the dying sage how 
they once lost their whole property by the fraud of 
a wicked man, how they had stood on the brink of 
ruin, but how Hillel had taken compassion on their 
misfortunes; how he had found out the man who 
deceived them, and had by gentle persuasion so 
worked upon him that he had caused him to repent 
and to restore to them what he had gotten deceit- 
fully. And then they related how Hillel had followed 
up his kind action with kind words; how he had aided 
them with his wise counsel so that they had at length 
prospered in life. And now they had again come to 
see this godly man before he was called away to take 
his place amongst the angels on high. 

Hillel heard this and his countenance was lighted 
up with a smile of satisfaction, and he said, “Did I 
do all this? Then I shall not lack trusty advocates 
before the throne of God. He asked us to love his 
children, and truly I have loved them, because I loved 
God.” 
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So spake Hillel. And his spirit returned to God, 
who gave it. 
Can I add anything to the above? We love one 
another—we love God. 
AKIBA 


LETTER VII 
AS TO WRITING A DRAMA 


Dear Rachel: 

Every time I read Moses’ instruction with regard 
to the daughters of Zeloph’>had—and that is quite 
often, because it appeals to me—lI think of thee. 
He said, ‘“To such as are'‘good in their eyes let them 
become wives.”’ Was it not on this principle that thou 
didst proceed when chosing me as your husband? In 
thy eyes was I good, of me thou couldst make a man 
according to thy pattern, didst thou take upon thy- 
self a work like unto that contemplated by the Creator 
of the Universe when He said, ‘‘We will make man in 
an image and pattern devised by Ourself.’”” The pat- 
tern that thou hadst conceived of was a blending of 
manliness and scholarship combined. What could 
I do— could I resist thy pleading: My love would 
work wonders. 

To return, however, to what I was saying. I have 
often thought, ‘‘Why should not this episode in the 
last year of Moses’ administration be brought out in 
all its beauty,with its wholesome moral?” In this I 
think the Greeks and Romans have something to 
teach us, as to method. For centuries the Greeks 
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particularly have been writing and staging dramas. 
Therein the characters speak even as in life—and the 
speeches or fragments of speech are clearly indicated, . 
assigned to the various speakers whose names are at 
all times prefixed. We have something like it in the 
Song of Songs which, if the other Scriptures are Holy, 
is indeed Holy of Holies, but the passages are not 
definitely assigned to the characters. Job (which is 
an allegory for suffering Israel, tho’ its hero is men- 
tioned by Ezekiel) presents views on the Divine 
Government, but still not as ordinary human beings 
speak, for these men are philosophers each delivering 
a dissertation without interruptions incident to con- 
versation. 

Wouldst thou believe it, that the man whom thou 
didst persuade to sit at the feet of Israel’s sages should 
also try to introduce new methods, that I should 
dream of attempting to write a drama! Fear not that 
I shall on that account give up Jewish ways or Jewish 
thoughts—I would but put into shape, to visualize 
what I think and feel about those five girls who were 
allowed to choose their own husbands, those girls who 
were equal in beauty, piety, goodness and wisdom. 
In this drama—very short indeed when compared 
with those of our Greek and Roman neighbors-in this 
drama to be called ‘“The Daughters of Zeloph’had,” 
I wish to depict the life of our ancestors (spiritually 
I may call them mine, though I be a descendant of 
Sisera, general of the king of Hazor), in the plains 
of Moab, before they crossed the Jordan; to tell how 
they felt concerning the past more remote and more 
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immediate. One reader I shall send it; if thou likest 
it more copies can be made when we both have silver 
and gold to spare. For the present I only think of the 
possible enjoyment thou wilt derive from it when the 
playlet is finished. If it be pleasing in thy sight, that 
sufficeth thy loving husband. 

AKIBA 


THE DAUGHTERS OF ZELOPH’HAD 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Ma’hla ) 

No’a daughters 
"Hogla | of 
Milca Zeloph’had 
Tirza J 

Kemuel __ | 

Jekuthiel nephews 
Jeduthun of 
Mena’ | Zeloph’had 
Elzaphan 


Moses b. ae 

Sera’h, daughter of Asher 
Eleazar, son of Aaron, high-priest 
Phineas, son of Eleazar 

Joshua, tbe general 

Caleb, the scout 


Gershom |_ sons of 
Eliezer \ Moses ; potas 


Princes of tribes, senators, captains of thousands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens 


Scene in the plains of Moab. 


At times the space in front of the girls’ tent; at times 
in front of the tabernacle where at the meeting of the 
Sanhedrin Moses presides. 


WCC ee: Lae 
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SCENE I 


Dawn—Tent of Daughters of Zeloph’had 


Enter five girls of the same height, similarly dres- 
sed—Arab fashion—who seat themselves in front of 
their tent. 


Ma’hla: My name is Ma’hla, daughter of Zeloph- 
‘had of the tribe of Menasseh—that name doth signify 
Forgiveness, Pardon. 

No’a: I am thy sister. Often have I been in a 
position, through my errors, to learn that thou art 
indeed forgiving, while my name meaneth wandering 
to and fro. I bless my lot that I have a sweet com- 
panion from the beginning of my earthly pilgrimage 
to keep me from wandering too far. I do not see why 
they did not make it Me’hila! 

"Hogla: O No’a, why blame thyself so much? we 
need thy imagination,thy flightiness as thou art prone 
to call it. Many a saucy word cometh from thy sweet 
lips, and yet from thee that word cometh with a grace. 
We all take pride in what thou didst say to our great 
leader who is, with all his Divine inspiration, human. 
Thou didst twit him with having taught‘‘A wife may 
be acquired with three things,’ and then didst ask, 
“Why not tell us women how and with what means 
a husband may be acquired?” But enough of this. 
Wherefore is my name ’Hogla? They tell me I was 
born on a ’Hag, but were we not all of us born an a 
"Hag, the very same hour—and just as some one had 
called out ‘‘a festival, a "Hag to the Lord,” so the 
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syllable “la,” meaning ‘‘to,”” was added—with the 
result ’Hogla. Therefore I supervise all holiday pre- 
parations, and ye are my assistants. 

Mulca: Some people call me Malca, but father cal- 
led me Milca, for from me he derived counsel, of 
me he took advise. Alas that his very love for me 
should really have been the cause of his death—the 
undoing of him who had won highest praise for the 
manner in which he answered the followers of Korah: 
“The time is not ripe (said our father) for your ideas. 
We have aleader chosen of God to lead us, to instruct 
us in our duties, to bring us to the land for the con- 
quest of which we can prepared only through proper 
discipline. Unfortunate are ye, Korah and your 
company, that ye have in your councils such men as 
Dathan and Abiram, unstable even as Reuben their 
father. I will not be of your party—naught can 
induce me to join a faction that is virtually organized 
to annul God’s purposes.” As for our father’s death, 
ye know the details; hence ye reproach me not that 
in the world’s view I am not as lively as any of you. 
None the less do I feel with you in your pleasure. I 
even bless that Torah, which contains a provision 
whereby—well, I shall not proceed further. We shall 
strive to show what women can do—girls without 
brothers. Now, Tirza, speak out, and then I, Milca, 
shall lead you in prayer. 

Tirza: I shall not keep you long. For soon the sun, 
which pursueth the dawn, will be out, and before 
that we should recite the Shema—‘‘and when thou 
risest,” are these not the words? My name, meaning 
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pleasure in the better sense, mental more than phys- 
ical, is applied to a tree beloved by all for its contour 
and sweet fragrance. Did father mean that he— 
upon whom be peace—that all men would be pleased 
with me on account of beauty or wisdom or goodness 
of heart? I think he simply meant that to him all of 
us were a delight. And—it was not long ago—when 
we were permitted to stand at the bedside of Aaron 
(for we knew not that strength would be given the 
aged priest to ascend Mount Hor and there, on its 
summit, like the saintly Miriam in an earlier stage 
of our wanderings, depart this life with the divine 
kiss), ah, ye do remember how that gentle soul of his 
pierced through the still unwrinkled countenance: 
“Your father, upon him be the peace, could not call 
you all Tirza. When he gave that name to one, he 
meant her to represent all, for ye are all as young, 
all of you as virtuous, as wise, as beautiful.’’ Tears 
come to my eyes as when we all bended low to kiss 
his hand. 

Milca: Having thus communed with | ourselves, 
let us turn our thoughts on high. Repeat with me, 
dear sisters, for today I lead. 

All five: Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, king 
of the world, who hast made me according to Thy 
will. Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord 
alone. (softly) Blessed be the name of Him whose 
glorious kingdom is forever and ever. 

And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might. 

Silent prayer. 
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Then all softly: May the words of my mouth and 
the meditations of my heart be acceptable before 
Thee, O Lord, my rock and my redeemer. 

Curtain falls. 


SCENE II 
In Moses’ Tent—Moses, Eleazar and Phineas, seated. 


Moses, the lawgiver: Dear Eleazar, hast thou heard 
aught of any movement among the tribes that we 
should keep these lands taken from Si’hon and Og? 

Eleazar: Yes, uncle. It appeareth, first, that the 
Reubenites, Gadites and that part of Menassites 
descended from Machir do contemplate occupying 
Heshbon and Bashan, because it is good for cattle 
and they have cattle. The children of Machir expect 
also to conquer further northward in addition to what 
United Israel have conquered. It appeareth, again, 
and furthermore, that military men in the other 
tribes—those tribes that are to inherit land on the 
west side of the Jordan—favor this cession of these 
lands to the two and a half tribes. On this point there 
seemeth to be general agreement —would, my dear 
teacher and father’s brother, that our people could 
ever and always be in such harmony. Joshua, also, 
who is to take up thy work as leader, whom thou hast 
ordained, thinketh that the tribes west of the Jordan 
would benefit through Heshbon and Bashan and 
Hauran and Golan being occupied and settled by their 
own brethren. He considereth it but right, however, 
that these should help to conquer Canaan as they 
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have been helped to conquer the territories they have 
chosen to inhabit. There should, he believeth, be a 
plain understanding, a formal agreement. 

Phineas: Dear Uncle, my father’s uncle, and thou, 
too, dear father! Have ye thought of the practical 
aspects? Of these I often think, though I do not 
claim except in one case to have acted practically 
and efficiently. How shall this land be divided? Ye 
answer that the tribes will be numbered and that in 
proportion to the number of warriors shall the land 
be given, the position being determined by casting 
of lots: South, Reuben; north of Reuben, Gad; north 
of Gad, the Machirite half of Menasseh, if what I 
hear be true that they have thus forecasted. 

Thou hast told me, dear Uncle, that the Lord’s 
Covenant of Peace was to be given to me. And my 
grandfather, who took to wife Elisheba, sister of the 
Prince of Judah, persuaded me to marry young with 
“There is no shalom without woman.’’ Wherefore, 
then, if I am to possess the b’rithi shalom, the cov- 
enant of peace—tell me, can I reconcile therewith the 
idea that the quantity of land which is given to a 
tribe shall be based on its strength in war, how about 
its strength of another kind, its strength in peace— 
namely, its women? I foresee that in the near future, 
aye, right after ye shall have decided that Reubenites, 
Gadites and Menassites shall possess this land and 
and proceed to divide, ye will have another problem. 

Moses and Eleazar: What problem, dear Phineas? 

Phineas: There be five girls, whom grandfather 
described as equal in youth, equal in beauty, equal 
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in piety, equal in wisdom—ye know whom I mean. 
Shall they not be provided for? They are the daughters 
of that man for whom all mourn; even thou, O Moses, 
didst weep when he was stoned for desecration of the © 
Sabbath. Not, if I live for centuries, not if I wander 
in many lands or pass through many incarnations, 
shall I forget those words he uttered: ‘‘Let not my 
loyalty to you warp your judgment, regard me but 
as the threshold whereover ye have to pass, unless 
ye would incur suspicion of partiality. Let it be 
written, ‘They found a man.’ Let it be handed down 
to generations, ‘Saving life that may sanctify many 
Sabbaths shall justify profanation of one Sabbath.’”’ 
His daughters have grown up in the fear of the Lord. 
They cherish his memory, for it appeareth that 
there was a motive laudable in their father’s gathering 
sticks that Sabbath,—they do not wish their father’s 
name to be omitted from the lists and they desire to 
be recorded as daughters of Zeloph’had inheriting 
what should have been his. (Indeed a new word in 
our Hebrew tongue—yoresheth and yor’shoth.) What 
wilt thou do for them, dear Uncle—the time will come. 

Moses: God bless thee and keep thee, dear Phin- 
eas, even as thou wilt on solemn occasion pray that 
He bless and keep Israel. That problem shall in its 
time be promptly dealt with. When the Lord will 
have put into my mouth the words that shall de- 
termine conditions for granting those lands to Reuben 
Gad and Machir, then thy plea will come up, mayhap 
these girls whom I love as though they were mine. 
own daughters will bring their petition in person, 
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But—never cross a bridge before you come to it. Let 
us retire from this spot. I shall go before the Ark of 
the Covenant, from between the Cherubim I shall 
hear the voice of the Universal Spirit,—Who, though 
ruling and pervading the whole earth and spreading 
His wonderful personality throughout Space, yet 
bringeth Himself, in effect, into a small portion of 
that Space, and speaketh unto the man Moses that 
which is for the guidance of Israel and mankind. 
(Exit—exeunt.) 


SCENE Il 


Enter five Menassites singing, as though the strains 
would not leave them, a song of public worship. 


Mi Chamocha... Eyn Kamocha.... Kuma.... 
Shuba*. 


Return, until when, how long—bethink thyself. 
Be with us ever, God Supreme, Shield of Abraham. 
Who didst protect us, bring us out of Egypt land,— 
Dwell with the myriads of Israel's thousands, Lord. 


After singing they seat themselves on the ground. 


Kemuel: Have we not reason to be proud of our 
cousins—ye know whom I mean. Happy indeed are 
we in that we being five, though attached to all five, 
are yet severally attracted, in a special degree, to 


«Who is like Thee 
There is none like Thee, 
Arise....Return.... 
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different ones of Zeloph’had’s daughters,—is it not so, 
Jekuthiel? 

Jekuthtel: True, Kemuel; just as thou art drawn 
to Ma’hla, so am I drawn to No’a. Speak thou, © 
Jeduthun, hast not thou a magnet that bringeth 
thee close unto her? 

Jeduthun: Aye, 1 blush not to tell you all that I 
love and adore the pious Hogla, yet I shudder when 
I think of my unworthiness to call her wife. Neverthe- 
less, she will not have it so. When last I called on 
her she said, ‘“Thou deservest the best woman in the 
world,” whereto I answered, ‘‘That art thou.” To 
this she would not say ‘‘Yes,”’ but when I added ‘“‘At 
any rate for me,” she said “That may be’. ’Tis, then, 
for me not to refrain from wooing her, but to strive 
to deserve her. And now, Menahem, which of these— 
there remain but two—art thou, according to thy 
name, going to comfort? 

Menahem: Milca, whose name beginneth—as doth 
mine—with a Mem. She is a bit tooserious; too often 
doth she think of that sickness of hers which moved 
her father to seek firewood wherewith to warm her. 
To her I mean to be a comfort, and she with her 
counsel shall steady me if—well, I shall say no more. 

Elzaphan: Tirzais my choice. In her I see blended 
Na’ama wife of Noah, Amtelai mother of Abraham, 
Sara wife of Abraham, Rebeka wife of Isaac, Rachel 
and Lea. Yea, the pleasantness of Serah daughter 
of Asher, who by means of impromptu epic did so 
tactfully inform Father Jacob that Joseph still lived, 
was it not she also who told the modest hero Moses 
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where those relics were buried which we must remove 
from Egypt to that “land of the Hebrews’ whence 
Joseph the Righteous was stolen. I say, in my Tirza 
are blended, also, the motherly solicitude of Jochebed, 
and the ready and tender helpfulness of Miriam, 
since whose death by the Divine kiss we miss that 
rivulet of sweet water. Have you seen—ye must hear 
her render it—the ode that she composed in honor 
of Bathia, as we call her, that princess who saved 
our leader Moses when he was exposed on the bank 
of the Nile. I know not whether I rather would hear 
her speak or listen to her voice in song. 

Kemuel: What shall we do, brethren? Shall we lie 
in wait for them and each seize the maid he loveth 
best? 

Jeduthun: Kemuel, I trust thou art but jesting. 
These cousins of ours have their views on marriage 
which we must respect. They have told us time after 
time that they would marry such men as were pleasing 
to them. The purport of these conversations came 
to the ears of our great leader, and he said they 
certainly were right; first, because they had no 
parents and brothers to give them away, who might 
consider the character of the prospective husband; 
secondly, because whether it took generations or it 
took centuries, the day would come when women 
would demand a broader sphere and a higher status. 
“To whom”, he asked, ‘‘was due the salvation of our 
people in Egypt, if not to women like my mother and 
my sister, to the righteous and zealous women in 
Israel! The fifth word that those heard who stood 
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at Sinai—ye were then babes—was ‘honor thy father 
and thy mother,’ yet at another time did I hear it 
thus, ‘each man of you shall fear his mother and his 
father.’ Man and woman are of right on the same 
plane, and that right will be recognized more and 
more as enlightenment increaseth.”’ 


Elzaphan: Well, Jeduthun, thou hast given us a 
real d’rasha, never before did I hear thee speak so 
much at one stretch. 


Yekuthiel: Perhaps is he like Eldad and Medad, 
who remained in the camp and did not go into the 
assembly, saying, “If we go there will be seventy-two 
whereas seventy only are required,” therefore they 
prophesied, but since that occasion—the beginning of 
our parliament—they haven’t continued to speak. 
We hope to hear more from Elzaphan—that he shall 
give us of those things that he through close attention 
hath acquired in all branches of our law. These will 
we tell to our children, and they to their children; 
naught will be written down—in some things oral 
tradition must be the test. 


Menahem: That’s what Moses himself telleth us in 
his speeches—‘‘in thy mouth and in thy heart to do 
it,’’ many of the things that he telleth us will he not 
allow to write down. And yet, what shall we do for 
our cousins—that was whereof we began to speak. 
Isuggest that we let them propose to us, and if each 
one of them choose that one of us who in his mind hath 
chosen her, then we shall know the thing is from the 
Lord. 
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His four brethren: Good is the word that thou hast 
spoken. 
Rise—Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
The five maidens seated at evening meal. 


Mahla: Before we bless the Lord who brought us 
out of Egypt for the Manna and dates that we have 
eaten, do thou, Tirza, lead us in singing. 

Tirza: Shall it be the song that our mothers sang 
with Miriam after the people crossed the Red Sea, 
or shall it be the verses ‘‘Arise, O Well, Fountain of 
Life,” or shall it be that blending of Hallel and Hodaa, 
wherein we call on all nations to praise with us the 
Creator and then ask Israel, the house of Aaron and 
fearers of the Lord, to give thanks? 

Hogla: Let it be Hallel ve Hodaa. 

Tirza: All right. No’a, get thy harp, and Milca, get 
thy timbrel, 


They sing (a melody of Hope). 
Hallelu et Adonai kol goyim 


Hod: Adonai kitop: 05h asee uae ee Hodu 
Yomar na Israel ki leolam hasdo........ Hoda 
Yomeru na bet Aaron: os. ce eee Hodu 
Yomertl Ra yaree. sb ice tot ee ee Hodu* 


*Praise the Lord, all ye nations. .. Give thanks to God. . 
Let Israel say that forever is his kindness. Let the house of 
Aaron say.... Let those who fear the Lord say... . 
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Mahla: Now, dear sisters, we will say Grace, and then 
discuss matters which are of import to us and will 
doubtless be a part of the history of our people—and 
of womankind in general. 

All together: Blessed be thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the World, who in Thy goodness, grace, kind- 
ness and mercy feedest the whole world. Thou 
givest food to all flesh, for Thy loving kindness endur- 
eth forever. Through thy goodness we lack naught 
that we need, and may we never lack food, for the 
sake of Thy great name Thou dost feed and provide 
for us and for all Thy creatures which Thou hast 
created. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who feedest all. 


A pause. 


Mah’la: And now, dear sisters,though it is said that 
eaves-droppers never hear good of themselves, these 
men love us, indeed, as we love them. When the time 
cometh we shall know exactly what to do, shall we 
not? 

All the others: Aye, that will we. Those darling 
cousins of ours deserve good wives, and that we shall 
be to them. 

Ma’hla: Now to speak of our rights. It is already 
common knowledge that half of Menasseh whereto our 
father belonged, is, with Reuben and Gad, to settle 
this side of Jordan. Phineas hath told it to me, and 
did also hint that division of the land would soon take 
place. 

Milica: We must act immediately. Up to now we 
have been orphans, without brothers. True, every- 
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body hath been good and kind and considerate to us, 
and yet we must for the sake of girls in other tribes 
and in later generations bring this matter to an issue, 
so that Moses, our teacher, may give forth a decision: 
When a man dieth leaving no son his daughters shall 
inherit. It must be a matter of justice concretely set 
forth, and not a matter of dependence on kindness of 
relatives. 


Hogla: Neverthless, we urge it in justice; first, to 
the memory and name of our father, for it is not de- 
spair of marrying well that impelleth us to this step. 
That the name of a man should not be blotted out 
when his child proveth to be a daughter, our captains 
of tens, fifties, hundreds and thousands can under- 
stand. We shall(I know, O Milca, thou wilt agree with 
me) do everything according to precedent: bring it 
to the captain of our ten; he will discuss it with other 
captains of tens. These will hand our petition to 
their superiors, captains of fifties. These will submit 
the problem—dqueer that Sargon of Accad and Am- 
raphel of Shinear never recorded such a case of such 

-a petition, but it belongeth not to us to discuss; these 
will submit the problem to the captains of hundreds 
—thus will it go through captains of hundreds and 
thousands until it reacheth the prince of our tribe. 
He will discuss the matter with the other princes and 
the princes will submit it to the Sanhedrin and to 
Moses—then we shall get a decision. 


No’a: It will take a bit of time, and Moses will 
receive the Divine word that our reasoning is correct, 
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—“thou shalt certainly give them a possession among 
the brethren of their father.” 

Twrza: Suppose they ask us to appear before the 
Sanhedrin in person, what then? 

Ma’hla: We'll show them all the respect that is due 
to so august a body and decking ourselves in our 
holiday attire we shall appear in the Forum. I, for 
instance, will put on that pearl necklace which Ke- 
muel thinketh so becoming to my style of beauty. 

Exeunt—Conversing 


SCENE V 
Sanhedrin, near Tabernacle 
Cornet blasts: Tekia. .. Shebarim-Teru’a. .. Tekia. 


Moses: Are the daughters of Zeloph’had here? 

Joshua: They areata little distance waiting until 
it be thy pleasure, my lord Moses, to speak that 
which the Eternal hath commanded. 

Moses: Brave and noble girls are they—may the 
Lord make them like Sara, Rebeka, Rachel and Lea. 
It wasa clear case to me and I could have decided it 
on the spot, but as all the captains and princes had 
deferred unto me, so thought I, it is but right a de- 
cision of that character whose consequences, even for 
good, direct and indirect, no one can tell, should come 
mippi-ha-gebura, from the Divine Mouth. Wilt thou, 
O Caleb, whose counsel, like that of thy colleague 
Joshua, hath ever been, ‘Be of courage,’’ wilt thou 
with Joshua and with my two sons Gershom and 
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Eliezer and, if he be here, Othniel, thy younger 
brother, lead these damsels into our presence? 


Exeunt Joshua and Caleb, Gershom and Eliezer. 
Return a minute later as escort of the five girls. 


Caleb: Othniel I cannot find; I doubt not he is 
entertaining my little Princess, Achsa. 

Moses (to Caleb): The God of Israel bless them 
both. 

Moses (to the Elders): Ye all do know how yester- 
day these maidens came to our session and did say 
that their fathers died without sons—‘“we are his 
daughters, give us the inheritance that should have 
fallen to Zeloph’had, son of ‘Hepher.’’ Apprehensive 
lest, in my last hours of life, I might feel it had 
been the noble bearing and the grace of these maidens 
that moved me to act favorably on their petition, or 
consciousness that their father was loyal when Korah 
revolted against me,—I communed with the God of 
our fathers, whose pillar of cloud by day, whose 
pillar of fire by night hath been, since we left Egypt, 
our guidance. To Him, the Supreme Judge, did I 
appeal. The voice gave answer thus: 

The daughters of Zeloph’had speak right, thou shalt 
surely give them a possession of an inheritance among 
their father’s brethren; and thou shalt cause the in- 
heritance of their father to pass unto them. 

And thou shalt speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying, If a man die, and have no son, then ye shall 
cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. And 
if he have no daughter, then ye shall give his inher- 
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itance unto his brethren. And if he have no brethren 
then shall ye give his inheritance unto his father’s 
brethren. And if his father have no brethren, then 
ye shall give his inheritance unto his kinsman that is 
next to him of his family and he shall possess it. And - 
it shall be unto the children of Israela statute of judg- 
ment, as the Lord commanded Moses. 
(Quietly the meeting adjourns—Exeunt). 


SCENE VI_ 
Front of girls’ tent 


Enter sweet-faced aged woman—Sera’h daughter of 
Asher. 


Sera’h: 1 am she that hath grown old and young 
again seven times. I watch over orphan girls. Oft 
have I brought about happy marriages. Ye can all, 
therefore, believe that it was with great joy I learned 
of the decision which favored the daughters of Ze- 
loph’had, that they,were to be considered heirs to 
their father even as sons of ‘other men are considered 
their heirs. Iam glad of something else. But I shall 
not speak it out. 

Exit. 
Enter daughters of Zeloph’had, and from other side 
Caleb. 


Mah’la: Someone hath been here. The air seemeth 


full of a delicious mystery. 
Caleb: Daughters, have ye heard of the protest of 


the Menassites? 
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All as one: What protest? 

Caleb: The chiefs of the Menassites appear, despite 
all professions of regard for their departed brother 
Zeloph’had, to be disturbed by the question, ‘‘Sup- 
pose these young maidens marry out of our tribe, 
will that not cause confusion, members of one tribe 
owning land in the allotment of another tribe?”’ This 
problem they brought before our Supreme Court. 

Mah’la: And what, O noble Caleb, did the Court 
decide? 

Caleb: The word of Moses our Master was, To such 
as are pleasing and good in their eyes these daughters 
of Zeloph’had—the manner in which he spoke the 
words wasas though such men would be blessed—these 
daughters may becomes wives. Nevertheless, landed 
possessions shall not go from tribe to tribe, since each 
man is to inherit and retain the possession of his 
fathers. What will ye do, daughters? 

Milca: Dear Caleb, dost thou know our cousins— 
Kemuel, Jekuthiel, Jeduthun, Menahem, Elzaphan? 

Caleb: I know them well. They were ever an ex- 
ample of bravery in the conquest of Heshbon, and 
in the victory over ’Og at Edrei. They were first to 
respond when volunteers were called to follow Phineas 
and me in our punitive expedition against Midian. 
I know not which one of them did with his sword 
smite the crafty Balaam, son of Beor. What doth my 
knowing these valiant men benefit you? 

Milca: Simply this, strong, and yet gentle Caleb: 
Tell them that we five maidens await our five cousins 
in front of the Tabernacle of Assembly. 
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Caleb: I go, but I return, and when I do return I 
shall—come back again. (Exit). 


Pause 
Enter five Menassites 


Kemuel: Fair cousins, the noble and ever-to-be- 
thanked Caleb did tell us ye did call Kemuel, Jekuth- 
iel, Jeduthun, Menahem, Elzaphan. Believing we 
were those designated—we have come. What is your 
pleasure? 


Tirza: It appeareth to me that we can best show 
what our pleasure is if our cousins will stand in a row 
facing us—in that order: I mean, Kemuel opposite 
Mah’la, Jekuthiel opposite No’a, Jeduthun opposite 
"Hogla, Menahem opposite Milca, Elzaphan opposite 
my humble self. 


(Positions assumed). 


Tirza (continuing): Now, sisters—let us do what 
we have resolved. 


All approach their manly cousins and with right 
hand take right hand. 


All five girls: Wilt thou be mine? 
All five men: This is so sudden. And yet verily it is 
from the Lord, even as we prayed it might be. 
Enter Serah bath Asher: God bless ye, my children. 
(Exeunt) 
Curtain 
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LETTER VIIi 
ON FEAR OF GOD AS A BEGINNING 


Dear Rachel: 

You have heard of the expression. “Know what 
to answer the Epicurean.” Well,today it fell to me to 
answer such a one. It had been spread abroad that 
the great sage, our beloved teacher at Jabne, in bles- 
sing his disciples, said,‘‘May your fear of God equal 
your fear of men.’’ So this Epicurean approached 
me and said, “It appeareth that ye Jews lay great 
stress on the fear of God; love doth not play so pro- 
minent a part in your scheme, your religion possesses 
not the ideality of the doctrine taught by those whom 
ye call ‘Sectaries.’” 

I answered him: ‘Our departed sage, may many 
like him arise in Israel, spake common sense, and at 
the same time made it possible to conceive of climbing 
to higher planes of thought and emotion. True, the 
ideal is, as framed by Moses, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy might.’ To love God implies keeping 
of His commandments. From keeping of these com- 
mandments, whether affirmative or negative, we are 
too often restrained by fear of men, by consideration 
of what will society say; if, however, our fear of God 
be as great as our fear of men, the effect of the latter 
will be neutralized, and then our love of God will have 
full scope and play, room for development, in that 
love of God will our soul rejoice, in the Torah of the 
Lord will our soul delight, therein we shall med-* 
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itate day and night, and thus it will not only be the 
Torah of the Lord, but our Torah, our Law, as well.”’ 

The Epicurean bowed his head and said, ‘Thou, 
Akiba, art not so far advanced in thy studies, and yet 
thou hast answered me well. My question, I confess, 
was propounded in a lighter vein. Now shall I ask 
another of thee. The teacher of the lamented Johan- 
an—I mean Hillel—taught,‘What to thee is hateful, 
to.another do not do.’ The young preacher of Nazareth 
said, in language affirmative, ‘Do unto another as 
thou wouldst have him do unto thee.’ There be many 
who acclaim the latter as loftier—what thinkest 
thou?” 

Said I to the Epicurean, ‘Hillel was asked to state 
briefly what the Law demands: the petitioner came 
from the house of Shammai who had driven him out. 
Hatred, therefore, must be dispelled, for it is written 
‘Hate not thy brother in thy heart.’ While love of 
one’s neighbor is in the sequel, hate must first be 
banished, hence the form of Hillel’s admonition, 
‘What to thee is hateful and distasteful, do not unto 
the neighbor.’ Canst thou really drive out from thy 
heart hatred, even as thy actions are therefrom free, 
then canst thou fulfil thy duty to thy neighbor, going 
so far as to love him as thyself and in a considerable 
degree to promote his interests as were they thine 
own.” 

The Epicurean said, “Thou wilt certainly be a 
leader in Israel,’ and then left me to thoughts of my 
sweet Rachel. 

AKIBA 
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LETTER IX 
PASSOVER AT B’NE B’RAK 


Dear Rachel: 

All these twenty-four hours I have been wanting 
to write to thee, but of course I had to wait until the 
Yom Tob (holiday) was over, yet the temptation to 
write on a day when our Torah forbids writing was 
never before so strong with me. It almost seems 
justifiable,in my humble opinion, for a man who has 
such a. sweet good wife as I have to sit down at a table 
and,even on Yom Tob, pen a letter that shall rejoice 
her heart—doesn’t the Torah somewhere say, “And 
he shall gladen the wife whom he hath taken’? And 
yet, though my heart is full of joy and seeks an outlet 
for the emotions within, I must act in accordance 
with the admonition of a colleague, ‘““Who is mighty? 
—he that can repress his nature,’ and that means 
his good impulses as well as his evil tendencies. Yes, 
darling of my heart, the apple of my eye, the fairest 
of all of Eve’s daughters, I wanted all those hours to 
tell thee of how we spent Passover Eve. It was at 
B’ne B’rak, a village not far from Jabne. Shall I tell 
thee who was there and how we spent the night—I 
can see thy startled look, thy amazed countenance 
as thou readest the word “night’’. It was all so in- 
teresting, the conversation so absorbing that before 
we knew it the pillar of dawn had risen; we had asked 
our disciples to awake us when the time should come 
for reading the “Shema’’.* 


*Israel’s confession of faith in God’s unity—recited daily 
“when thou liest down and when thou risest,” 
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The disciples to whom we had given these instruc- 
tions took care to obey us:“‘when a man can tell white 
from blue”. They came into the room where we were 
reclining on couches—our party included Rabbi Eli- 
ezer, Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah, and 
Rabbi Tarphon and the husband of Rachel—and 
instead of having to awaken us, they found us still 
talking about the exodus from Egypt. ‘‘Masters,”’ 
they called out, “‘it is already time to recite the morn- 
ing Shema.” Imagine the feeling that overwhelmed 
me when I reflected, ‘Every night before lying down 
to rest I offer up a prayer for Rachel,” and thus a 
night had passed and no prayer for my darling. Rabbi 
Joshua must have divined what was in my mind, for 
he remarked, ‘‘Passover is a ‘ley! Shimmurim’ (night 
of vigil) for the Lord in which He particularly guards 
His beloved from harm;’’ what he said comforted me 
greatly. Thou wilt not be offended that I thus neg- 
lected to pray for thee, since for thy sake I live—“I 
shall not die but live” is the resolve of one who loves, 
and some day he hopes in the ears of her he loves to 
“tell the works of the Lord’. And last night we cer- 
tainly did tell the works of theLord in connection with 
Israel’s going out of Egypt, the house of Jacob leav- 
ing a people of a strange tongue. 

The greater part of what we said, one of us giving 
his opinion and another begging leave to differ, I shall 
reserve for Passover of next year, when, with the 
help of God, thou and I together drink the Four Cups 
—under the influence of Four Cups were these ideas 
brought forth, and only when Four Cups have been 
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drunk in the Passover spirit can these ideas be ap- 
preciated—a few, however, of the observations I shall 
jot down for your present enjoyment. 

Eleazar b. Azariah said, Iam as a man of seventy 
years (here he stroked his beard) and have hitherto 
not been able to prove that the narrative of the de- 
parture from Egypt ought to be related every night, 
until the son of Zoma enlightened me. Why the 
“Shema’’ and ‘‘Vehaya im Shamoa” should be said 
in the evening is plain enough, for it is written in both 
cases, ‘‘When thou liest down and when thou risest up 
up’’—but how about the going out from Egypt? He 
answered me, ‘“‘Of Passover evening there is no ques- 
tion,‘in the evening thou shalt eat unleavened cakes.’ 
That is sufficient to open our eyes in regard to the 
passage, ‘And thou shalt remember thy going out 
from the land of Egypt all the days of thy life.’ If 
only the daytime had been meant, it would have been 
phrased ‘the days of thy life’-—the expression ‘all the 
days,’ similar to all the day, includes the night in its 
connotation.” ; 

Of course, we all applauded Eleazar and the ab- 
sent son of Zoma. Yet Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, who 
clings to the old, told us the Sages had always 
interpreted the passage, the days of thy life as a 
nation, O Israel, up to the coming of the Messiah, 
yea, all the days of thy life, including the great mil- 
lennial period that shall follow—even that period 
when ye will be inclined to say no longer, ‘‘the Lord 
our God who brought us out from the land of Egypt,” 
but “‘the Lord our God who brought us together 
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from the four corners of the earth.” None of us 
wished to contradict Eliezer, least of all thy husband 
who hath learned so much from him. oan 
Just then Jose the Galilean entered and started 
us on another tack, trying to interest us in math- 
ematical problems, that rose in his mind while 
comparing the passages ‘‘This is the finger of God”’ 
and “Israel saw the great hand wherewith the Lord 
wrought against the Egyptians.’”’ I had the final 
say—why should they thus have deferred to me 
when Joshua was present, not only better math- 
ematician but astronomer as well?—‘‘The Egypt- 
ians got what was coming to them: fifty plagues in 
Egypt, and by the sea two hundred and fifty 
plagues.’’ Against Egyptians of today neither thou 
nor I cherish a grudge. With love, 
AKIBA 


LETTER X 
PRONUNCIATION OF HEBREW 


Dear Rachel: 

I have much to thank thee for, and yet thou 
couldst not have believed it at the time to have beén 
so important. At the time I was a bit provoked, and 
it was only love for thee, making all thy reproofs 
and corrections appear as messages divine, that 
restrained me from rebelling, ‘‘all that Sara, thy 
wife, sayeth to thee, hearken to her voice.’”’ How 
thou didst admonish me in the matter of the ‘Ayin 
and the ’Heth, lest I pronounce them like Aleph or 
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Hey. Here in South Judea, they are so precise 
about pronunciation of the guttural letters; they 
detect Galileans, even though they say ‘Baruch atta’ 
and not ‘Boruch atto’, by their defects in the mat- 
ter of ‘Avin and ’Heth. In order that prayers may 
not lose their dignity through merriment caused by 
faulty pronunciation they will not allow a man like 
Jose the Galilean, in spite of his learning and piety, 
to lead a congregation in prayer, but me they invite 
to chant the psalms and read from the Sacred Scrolls 
(Law and Prophets and other Scriptures) simply 
because my enunciation is clear and correct.* This 
distinction I certainly owe to thee, dear Rachel, and 
thou mayest rest assured that when I pray for my 
brethren, I pray for thee, God will pardon me for 
that I think of thee in words, ‘‘Would that Rachel 
could be here and listen as I by my intonation bring 
out the meaning of David’s songs and Isaiah’s 
wonderful messages of comfort.’’ I feel the less 
guilty when I hear from the disciples of Johanan 
that both he and the great Hillel, his master, at- 
tributed much of their success in teaching and their 
fervor in prayer to their wives, whom they consider- 
ed their better halves. Why, then, should I reprove 
myself for thinking,even as I pray to the Fountain 
of all blessings, of her who is my all? 

And yet in the matter of pronunciation, though 
I grant that a language of Ah’s is musical, I still feel 
differently about those guttural letters, and must 


*To judge from Megilla 24b and Jer. Berakot II, not all 
Galileans were disqualified; not strange, when we reflect that 
Galilee became the centre of Jewish culture on the return of 
Akiba’s disciples from Babylonia. 
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confess the language of Rome comes more easily to 
the foreigner than does Hebrew. Why so much 
effort? Sometimes it appears to me a pity that _. 
Babylonian now exists only as a priestly language, 
Aramaic being the vernacular dialect, to which fact 
(or to the possibility thereof) allusion is made by 
Hezekiah’s officers when Senacherib asks Jerusalem 
to surrender. From all accounts it appears that the 
Babylonian priests cultivated a good style, what is 
left shows beautiful conceptions, though their ideas 
of the creation differ from ours. The language in its 
utterance, I understand, is not so harsh, the gut- 
turals are for the most part dropped and their omis- 
sion is for the greater part indicated by change of 
the vowels. Shall I give thee a specimen, sent to us 
by Hananya, nephew of Joshua? 

Ashar Gilgamish gitmalu imuki 

u ki rimi ugdassaru ili idli 

itamassuma magir kabasa 

mudu libbasu isia ibia. 


I doubt whether even Greek contains anything so 
beautiful aside from the meaning of the words.* 
Still, inasmuch as the language of our people has 
not discarded those gutturals, I must conform to the 
usage, for however great a man may be, he cannot 
change the speech of a nation, be a law to himself, 
*Akiba, as he himself states, is fascinated by what he con- 
siders ease of pronunciation with agreeable impression on the 
hearer. ’Hananya’s transliteration is in almost entire accord 
with that given by Professor P. Jensen. The transliteration 


in the MS., as the reader has no doubt surmised, is by means 
of Hebrew characters surmounted by Greek vowel-letters. 
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or to others. I have, again, to thank thee, sweet 
Rachel, for thy insistence on my precision in speech, 
choice of words and correct enunciation. Often thou 
didst remind me that small things are very impor- 
tant, and now I more than ever before realize that 
thou art, as in other matters, right in this. 
Thy devoted husband, 
AKIBA. 


LETTER XI 
ANIMALS (BEHEMOTH) 


Dear Rachel: 

For some days past I have been thinking of an- 
imals, particularly those that come under the head 
of ‘‘behema’’ domesticated by man. Our Torah tells 
us we should not plough with an ox and an ass to- 
gether, and in the fourth commandment, with re- 
gard to labor on the Sabbath, “‘neither thou nor thy 
son nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy ‘behema’, nor thy ger which 
is in thy gates.’’ In the law not to covet is included 
‘nor his ox nor his ass.’ Isaiah said, ‘‘An ox 
knoweth his owner,and an ass the crib of his master.”’ 
It hath occurred to me that one who coveteth his 
neighbor’s ox or ass wrongs the ox or ass as well as 
his neighbor. The “behema” may feel that his pres- 
ent owner is his best friend—‘‘the righteous man 
knoweth the soul of his behema,”’ and in accordance 
with the verse, “I will give grass in thy field for thy 
‘behema’ and thou shalt eat and shalt be satisfied,” 
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concerns himself with the providing for his cattle 
before appeasing his own hunger. 

Two cases came to our attention recently. A ~ 
farmer grew poor, owing to the high cost of living, 
and was reduced to selling his own cow. The trans- 
fer took place on the eve of Sabbath. Two days 
later the purchaser, a Gentile, brought it back, say- 
ing, ‘“Give me back the money I paid thee, this ox 
won’t work.” The farmer at first knew not what 
to reply, then the truth dawned on him, and he 
answered: ‘“That cow hath never been used to 
working on the seventh day, which is to us a day of 
rest—try her today and see whether she doth not 
make up for yesterday’s idleness.’”’ The Gentile, 
knowing the farmer to be honest though poor, led 
back the cow to his own plot of ground and found 
her a willing and active worker. Then he thought, 
“This cow knows the Sabbath and observes it, so 
indeed should I realize the sanctity of the day,”’ and 
soon after he became a Jew. 

Another account, explain as thou mayest, dear 
Rachel, illustrates how careful some of our people 
are in the matter of tithes. One of our colleagues 
came to an inn where he rested, giving the ass where- 
on he rode to a slave to groom and to feed. The 
slave came to where the scholar was reclining and 
said, ‘“Thy ass will not eat of the oats that we place 
before him!” ‘‘Perhaps the oats have not yet been 
tithed.’’ Acting upon the hint, they tithed the oats 
in the presence of the ass, and the ass ate. Joshua 
b. ’Hananya heard of it and smiled; his remark was, 
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“Tet us be as careful not to buy goods the labor on 
which hath not been fully paid for as we are not to 
eat of grain that hath not been tithed.” 


Another sage says we ought to have consideration 
for the dogs that did not bark at the children of 
Israel when they left Egypt—of what we ourselves 
dare not eat, ‘‘to the dog ye shall cast it,”’ that is their 
reward. 


Thou hast, dear Rachel, heard of Samuel the 
Little, who was commissioned by our patriarch, 
Gamaliel, son of Simon, son of Gamaliel, to draft 
a paragraph praying for the confusion of those 
Sectaries who are constantly giving the Jews so 
much trouble with their slanders and tale-bearing. 
Well, this Samuel certainly has wit and imagination, 
and in his parables there is much depth as well 
as beauty. With his permission I copied what he 
had written on the meaning of the word “‘G’di’”’ (kid) 
in the passage, ‘‘thou shalt not seethe a kid in the 
milk of his mother,’’ an injunction found three 
times in the Torah, which the interpreter always 
renders “‘ye shall not eat flesh with milk.” It is 
quite a long story, and as thou mayest wish to read 
it to others, I write it out separately, and enclose 
with this letter. With the author’s approval and 
sanction, I prefix to it the caption, ‘“The Connotation 
of G’di’. Believing thou wilt derive therefrom 
more benefit than thou couldst from anything that 
I might write, I close With love, 


AKIBA. 
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THE CONNOTATION OF KID (G’DI) 
By SAMUEL THE LitTLE, Akiba’s Friend 


It was a parliament of the animal world. They 
had learned that the Torah was to be given to a 
people that had gone out from Egypt. Now, thought 
they, is the time—what better and more fitting 
season—to state their grievances and to demand 
reparation. Are we not also flesh and blood, would 
we not also see joy in life? How, then, can this con- 
dition prevail, the permission that said to the sons 
of Noah “‘their flesh,’’ meaning our flesh, “shall be 
to you as grass and as herbs to eat.’”” Something we 
understand has been promulgated about the honor- 
ing of parenthood, even in animals that are to be 
slaughtered. Who will go and speak, representing 
the animal soul, to the Divine Legislature, for is 
there not in us also the breath of life, should not the 
righteous man recognize and consider the soul of his 
beast? 

Here am I, said the Goat, send me, I shall speak 
in my behalf and in behalf of all of you before the 
Lord of the Universe. 

Thus speaking, he took his leave. An hour later 
he returned and thus reported: “I approached the 
Throne and said that in behalf of all animals I had 
a petition: Thou dost know that in all centuries we 
have given our milk to suckle human beings. How 
cometh it then that they eat our flesh, cooking it in 
our milk, calves in the milk of cows, lambs in the 
milk of ewes, kids in the milk of goats? Thou didst 
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grant them permission in a later stage of the world’s 
development to consume our flesh. Thou art master 
—what can we do? 

“The voice came unto me, ‘Thy words have in 
them much truth; tho’ the permission granted to 
the sons of Noah cannot be revoked, yet among 
those freedmen to whom I am giving the Torah there 
shall be limitations. They shall recognize the dis- 
tinction between that which is natural and that 
which is merely permitted. They will not seethe 
flesh of animals giving milk or of warm-blooded 
creatures in any milk. As I have already decreed, 
using that expression ‘“‘ox and sheep” against 
slaughtering of parent and child on one day, so of 
thee there shall be a remembrance in ‘““Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.”’ It shall ever 
be arule to partake of milk or of that which contains 
milk, permitted before the Flood, before and not 
with or after flesh, for which man lusteth—thus 
diminishing that lust.’”’ 

After a vote of thanks to the Goat, Parliament 
adjourned. 


ADAM’S BEQUEST TO DAVID 
I 

Nine centuries and decades three have past 
Since fruit of knowledge-tree we two did taste. 
The date we ate thereof, my Eve and I, 
That very day we must prepare to die. 
The self-same day? Why, yes; a thousand years, 
We hear, in sight of God a day appears. 
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And thus our lives are lengthened, and increased— 
But am I living since my Eve, released, 

Hath gone to better world, to Eden fair, 

Whence both of us were banished, returning there! 
And now a threescore years and ten remain— 

Can I dispose of them, and be again 

Where she the mother, mistress of this earth, 

Doth walk a queen ’mid scenes that saw her birth? 


II 


A singer, Jesse’s son, the fates decree 

Shall not for longa psalmist, lyrist be, 

For at his birth his melodies so sweet 

Estopped will be—his strains for heaven meet! 

Can this be kind, can this be just to men 

Whose souls would rise to lofty heights and then 

On earth and all its fulness meditate: 

“The majesty of God the skies relate.” 

These threescore years and ten, O Lord, I pray, 

The years that still remain of this long day, 

I would bequeath to him among my sons, 

Who to mankind, with harp and sacred tunes, 

With thoughtful words in rhythmic lines might 
give 

Desire for Thee and for Thy law to live. 


The Lords of Hosts to Adam answer gave: 
The child shall live and be a warrior brave, 
But glorious more by far his songs shall be— 
Thy sacrifice hath changed divine decree. 
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These slaves, these Hebrews, we shall cause great 
fright 

At early morn and twilight of the night. 

The time I shall select when they do pray, 

The very season they are wont to say 

That there is only One who rules the world, 

Whose banner—love—is over them unfurled. 

The name they worship I'll blaspheme and curse: 

No heart to say Shema’,—they’ll feel it worse 

Than useless,—fear of man displacing love 

Which they profess as over and above 

The concept of the nations round about; 

Of me they’ll be afraid, I have no doubt 

That not a man of them will me oppose, 

To flight we soon shall put Philistia’s foes. 


And yet this man, who boasted of his mike 
The son of Jesse slew with effort slight. 


NAAMAN THE SYRIAN 


I shot an arrow in the air: 

The bow was strung for exercise 

Of archer’s skill—and I did dare 
My sov’reign’s edict to misprize. 
Not like a king was Ahab dressed, 
Though Judah’s king was so attired; 
Then shoot I must, for it were best 
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That I with zeal for Syria fired 

Should take a chance, perhaps my bow 
Will bring to earth Samaria’s lord— 
My life is all I’d lose—the foe; 

Then Benhadad will change his word 
If so it hap that shot of mine 

Hath done what he desired so much,— 
“Shoot none but Ahab, I design 

No subject Israelite to touch.” 


Why thus with Ahab was he wroth; 
With Ahab who at Aphek showed 

Him mercy—friendship, love and truth 
As is with Hebrew kings the mode? 
Yet he must die; as Syria’s king 

Hath said—‘‘Unless as captive led 

He at my knees himself shall fling, 
But bring him here—alive or dead.” 


That shot effect did take—our foes 
Did leave the town of Ramoth free— 
How soon will they again oppose 
Their force to ours, our face to see? 


My elevation from the ranks— 
Before I learned Elisha’s pow’r— 
For that I gave to Rimmon thanks, 
And then in that same day and hour 
My skin was changed,—a leper, I 
Was forced to stay away from men. 
“A leper be! no, let me die,—” 
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But Hebrew maiden, captive, then 
Did say to Martha, “If he’ll go 

To him, the man of God, I mean 
Elisha, who his pow’r will show, 

I know his leprosy will pass.” 

Ye know the rest: my Jordan bath. 

I now do see that Rimmon’s nought, 
Since from that scourge to set me free, 
I went to servant of the Lord, 

That God who gave me victory. 


LETTER XII 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Dear Rachel: 

What we need, of course, most of all is union— 
“together the tribes of Israel.’’ Of such union sang 
the Psalmist, ‘‘the best and pleasantest thing is 
dwelling of brethren together.’’ Samuel the Little, 
commenting on the added phrase, ‘‘pleasantest”’ 
(would not “‘best’’ be sufficient?) says that refers 
to‘‘sisters.’’ But I have aserious matter to speak of, 
and am thankful to say that the danger that twice 
threatened disunion has been averted. The issue 
did thus present itself: Shall our Sanhedrin commit 
itself to the views of the School of Hillel or to those 
of the School of Shammai? The excitement was so 
great that swords were drawn—I shall not say 
whether this or that side was better provided with 
those implements. It is saddening that they should 
use such a kind of argument. The Oral Law hath 
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indeed been compared to a sword (a spiritual 
weapon) and the Written Law hath been designated 
a scabbard, and ‘‘book of the wars of the Lord” 
which are waged not with physical strength or 
material wealth, but ‘in My spirit.” 

Are these God’s words or are these others God’s 
precepts? It looked as though we would have two 
Torahs. Israel, to be united, must have one Torah, 
one central authority that cannot be shaken by 
internal discords. And yet how are we to obtain 
this and still not fetter the intellect of the individual 
—we want every man and every woman to perceive 
and to think, and can we prescribe to him what he 
shall think ? And yet there must be union. While 
the discussion was hottest and there threatened to 
be a war of words, a voice somewhat like the voice* 
that Elijah heard called out: 

“Ellu va-ellu dibre Elohim ’hayyim va-halaka 
k’bet Hillel.’”’** 

That voice seemed to settle matters, but only for 
a minute. The greatest scholar in the Sanhedrin, 
Joshua ben ’Hananya (I shall write some other 
time about his sending his nephew ’Hananya to 
Babylon to get him away from association with 
Sectaries), arose to protest: ‘It is not in heaven, 
that thou shouldst say, ‘Who will ascend to heaven 
and bring it down to us’—therefore we need no 
voice; it is for us who have received the correct 


*Bat- kol, the Hebrew expression, is literally ‘‘daughter of 
voice’’—and apparently means an echo. 

**These (views of one faction) and these (views of other 
faction) are words of the Living God, but practice shall be 
according to the school of Hillel. 
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traditions to decide each and every question on its 
own merits, conforming to neither this nor that 
school or set of teachers, however much we may 
revere the memory of those who have taught in past 
generations.”’ 

Knowledge is indeed a dangerous thing at times. 
Joshua, the maker of needles, is acknowledged to 
be a reliable astronomer; he can tell any number of 
years ahead the incidence of eclipse, and when a 
comet may be expected. To him the forecasting of 
full-moons and new-moons is child’s play. Of course 
in some things the world moves slowly, so the San- 
hedrin takes the testimony of witnesses for decisions 
as to the date of our holidays—particularly the date 
of Atonement Day, falling on the 10th day of the 
Seventh Month. In agreement therewith, new 
moon of the Sixth Month is announced as per 
declaration of two supposedly reliable witnesses,and 
giving that month twenty-nine days, we settle thus 
the incidence of the Seventh Month and, as part 
thereof, the Day of Atonement. Joshua, knowing 
the sun, moon and stars so well, was certain that the 
witnesses this time were not reliable; having calcu- 
lated that new moon of Tishri was really on some 
other day than that fixed upon by the Patriarch, 
Gamaliel, he decided he would keep as “‘Atonement”’ 
the day which according to his own idea would be 
the 10th day of Tishri, namely, the fifth and not the 
fourth day of the week. 

When Rabban Gamaliel heard that Joshua act- 
ually contemplated keeping as Kippur the fifth day 
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and disregarding the fourth day appointed by him- 
self as president of the Sanhedrin, he wrote him a 
curt note: “On the day which thou hast declared to 
be Kippur, come thou to me with thy staff and thy 
wallet.” 


On receipt of this note, Joshua grumbled, but the 
venerable Dosa b. Harchinas, visiting him, did thus 
admonish him, ‘‘Thou must obey the Patriarch in 
this matter, for it is written, ‘The festivals of the 
Lord which ye shall praclaim—these are My fes- 
tivals.’’’* And it is also written, ‘“These are the 
festivals of the Lord, holy convocations, which ye 
shall proclaim in their season.’’** 


“The fixing of the date rests with the Sanhedrin, 
representatives of the people to whom the Torah 
was given. When the angels ask God about the date 
of Kippur, he telleth them to inquire of the San- 
hedrin, even as in the case of Passover.’’ 


So Joshua the scholar, reflecting that Gamaliel, 
being also versed in astronomy, might likewise have 
had his doubts as to the correctness of the witnesses’ 
testimony, kept the day appointed by our Patriarch, 
and on the day thereafter he betook himself to 
his excellency’s house. The latter rose to greet him 
and the two men embraced. Thou canst imagine, 
dear Rachel, how affected and moved I was at hear- 
ing Gamaliel say, “Welcome, twice welcome, my 


*Leviticus XXIII-2, *“TLeviticus xx1I-4, 
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disciple and my master—disciple in obedience, 
master in knowledge.” 
Thy loving husband, 
AKIBA. 
Note.—Letter IX (B’nai B’rak) chronologically 
belongs here. 


LETTER XIII 
HARMONY 


Dear Rachel: 

It is the glory of God to conceal a thing—yea, for 
God’s glory, for the welfare of his people, it is advis- 
able at times to curb one’s speech, to withhold one’s 
pen from writing. Thus it was when for some time - 
I ceased from writing to my darling wife. Should I 
tell her of the serious break between Gamaliel and 
Joshua, resulting in the deposition of the former — 
would she not fear that her husband might be put 
in an embarrassing position, he who had written to 
her in praise of both men, he who revereth every 
sage and is thankful for every morsel of Torah,might 
be impelled to say or do something that savored of 
ingratitude, that might look like throwing stones 
into the well from which he had drunk? 

Even now, O sweetest of women, I shall not enter 
into the controversy, wherein the sympathizers with 
Joshua voted Gamaliel out of office. Suffice it to 
say that I, your husband, who have ever been consid- 
ered cheerful and imperturbable, that night did 
spend as were it the anniversary of the destruction 
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of our Holy Temple (may it be speedily re-establ- 
ished), praying to God to heal the breach; thus did 
I pass the hours intended for sleep, in weeping and 
praying and weeping. As morning came I reflected ~ 
that my conduct must change, for I remember 
Shammai’s saying, ‘‘Greet every one with a smiling 
countenance,” for I must act up to my reputation, 
assume a virtue if I have it not, for the people would 
say, “If the wet trees are consumed, how can we 
expect the dry straw to resist the blazing fire?’’— 
if Akiba is moved to tears, how can those more fear- 
ful of disaster be expected still to hope? 

Who, then, was to lead the Sanhedrin, to preside 
over its deliberations?—he must be a man of know- 
ledge and of fine presence, one who would inspire 
respect; it would also be in his favor if he were 
known to be partial to neither Gamaliel nor Joshua. 
The voice of the meeting was in favor of Eleazar 
ben Azariah, who by reason of the death of his father 
had for thirty days remained away from our ses- 
sions. A young man indeed, but still a scholar with 
a broad and deep mind. On the committee I was 
appointed with Rabbi Tarphon as associate. We 
two were greeted affectionately by Azariah’s heir. 
“What can I do for you?” ‘‘Much, indeed,” answer- 
ed I, ‘‘keep the Sanhedrin from breaking to pieces.” 
“What mean you by such expression?” “Exactly 
what we say,”’ and then I told him of the stepping 
down of Gamaliel from the Patriarchate, and said 
that Tarphon and I were commissioned to request 
him to fill the vacancy. ‘“‘That cannot be,” replied 
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he, ‘I’m not old enough—why, I haven’t a beard.”’ 
Well, believe it or not, as thou wilt or as it pleaseth 
thee, there did grow that moment from the five 
corners a beard which actually made him look like 
a man of seventy. 

I must confess that had any one reported such 
a thing to me I would not have believed him, but 
there sat Tarphon dazed indeed as I was, ur'til we 
heard Eleazar, our host’s voice, ‘‘Colleagues, it seems 
I must, for the present at least, act as president of 
the body that legislates for all God-fearing Jews.” 

A few months have passed since then. Gamaliel, 
though no longer president, was diligent in attend- 
ance at our sessions. During this period he visited 
the members at their houses, and had conversations 
with Joshua, and found out how the students of the 
Torah had suffered from poverty and still looked 
aloft in hope in spite of and even on account of their 
hardships. He, brought up in wealth, proud of the 
poverty of his ancestor, Hillel the Meek, now learned 
that in our days there are potential Hillels among 
the children of the poor. 

Speaking to Joshua one day, he said, ‘‘I desire to 
be Patriarch again simply to attest the fact that a 
change hath been wrought in my views as to how 
a Patriarch should govern.”’ Joshua called me and 
said, ‘Akiba, wilt thou help pave the way for Gam- 
aliel’s return to his former office?’’ I knew immediate- 
ly what he wanted. That night I called on Eleazar 
ben Azariah, and broached the matter to him. “If 
thou hadst been king during that time that Nebu- 
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chadnezzar was absent from his kingdom wouldst 
thou have yielded him the throne on his recovery?” 
“T certainly would,” replied the acting Patriarch. 
“Tt hath been suggested that Rabban Gamaliel be “ 
recalled and that thou who hast in these two months 
presided with so much tact and grace be associated 
with him in the presidency.” ‘‘Only when there is 
peace,” replied Eleazar, ‘‘will God bless His people; 
I rejoice that there is peace.’ 


Doubtless, dear Rachel, thou wast a bit amazed, 
at any rate puzzled, when in a former letter, speak- 
ing of our Passover at B’ne Brak—where Gamaliel 
was conspicuous by his absence—I casually referred 
to Eleazar, hardly eighteen, “stroking his beard,”’ 
but at the time I dared not explain, dared not tell 
of the miracle, his becoming, as he phrased it, “‘like 
a son of seventy years,” for the circumstances, I 
felt, were not as yet to be divulged, but now I feel 
differently about it. Happy am I that I can write 
fully, happy are all my colleagues that there is peace 
in the Sanhedrin, that there is amity between Gam- 
aliel and Joshua, and that our lips are therefore no 


longer sealed. 


Thou wilt notice, Rachel, that I have run speedily 
over that which is not so pleasant to recall—my 
delay in writing was due to the prayerful hope that 
by waiting I might relieve your mind, when I dis- 
closed the whole matter, of any doubts in your mind. 
You see therefore how I have here gained a repu- 
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tation for ability to make compromises and to pave 
the way to reconcilation. Even Eliezar ben Hyr- 
kanos, to whom I conveyed the news that he was 
excommunicated, told me he did not esteem me any 
the less for my bringing the message in my own 
words—“‘thy companions appear to shun thee,” 
may it soon be my lot to bring this man (my teacher 
and thy admirer) the cheering news that the ban is 
removed and that he again is welcomed by his 
companions. 
Thy loving husband, 
AKIBA. 


LETTER XIV 
A MAN’S VIEW OF MARRIAGE 


Dear Rachel: 

Some time ago I wrote down, remembering what 
thou didst tell me of discussions between thy par- 
ents and thy sweet self, a sketch entitled ‘““A Maid- 
en’s View of Matrimony.” I really would like to 
know if what I have written doth correctly report 
thy opinions in girlhood days. Now have I to discuss 
another phase of the subject, or, it were better to 
say, give thee the view of a colleague with whom I 
agree to disagree; thou knowest whom I mean: 
Ishmael ben Elisha. I regard him as an unselfish 
man, who considers the welfare of the Keneseth 
Israel the object of every worthy Jew’s striving, and 
he, it appeareth, doth in that same light regard me. 
We have our differences: he lays no stress on the 
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spelling of the words in the Torah in order thereto 
to attach, and therefrom to deprive support for, 
provisions of the Oral Law. He chides me for fol- 
lowing the teachings of Nahum—my first teacher— 
and expanding them—and even once impatiently 
asked me if on account of grammatically superfluous 
Vav I would have a priest’s daughter burnt. Some- 
times, however, he, the man who hath formulated 
Thirteen Rules for Halachic Exegesis—thou know- 
est that Hillel had but Seven—my friend, Ishmael, 
is fascinated by our method. 

On one occasion he used his knowledge of the 
spelling of the text to good purpose—Nahum would 
have been happy to see how he grew eloquent on 
“What is this in thy hand?” I must say I felt he was 
inwardly laughing while he expounded the text to 
the community we were visiting; still, as long as 
results were of a wholesome character, I hadn’t the 
heart to interrupt him. 

Thou knowest, dear Rachel, that one extreme is 
oft offset by another extreme; there be people like 
the Essenes who look down on the state of marriage, 
not realizing the bearing of the passage, “I will 
make a help-meet for him.’”’ True, some of them 
recognize the validity of ‘‘Multiply and increase,” 
but, claiming that three children are sufficient to 
release them, they part company with their wives— 
oh, they must be blocks of wood and stone, not 
human beings! Another set among our people be- 
lieve in marrying young. A boy according to them 
ought after his thirteenth birthday anniversary to 
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be speedily married. ‘If he is a ‘son of command- 
ments’ at thirteen, must he not as the first com- 
mandment fulfil ‘be ye fruitful and multiply?” I 
shall not tell, dear Rachel, the name of the town, 
but only what our friend Ishmael said. 

“*And the Lord said Ma-zeh be-yadeka,’”’ thus 
did Ishmael begin—‘‘‘what is this in your hand?’ 
My dear brethren, I learn that you would marry 
children even while they are in their cradle, even 
before they learn their mother-tongue. What is this 
in thy hand—that ye will not allow your children 
to grow up and fully develop before they them- 
selves become parents. 

“Do you really think that, because God blessed 
His creation with the words ‘Be friutful and mul- 
tiply’ immediately on becoming Bar Mitzvah a boy 
must marry? Do ye not realize that such a one is 
indeed but a boy, for does not the Scripture say of 
Joseph—‘was seventeen years old, being a boy’? 
No, my dear friends, take my advice—let not your sons 
marry until eighteen, even as ye would not expect 
them to serve in the army until twenty. Mazeh 
beyadeka—what is this in thy hand, is written 
defectively, that is, not in two words, Mah (Mem 
and He) and then Zeh (Zayin and Hey). but to- 
gether as one word in three letters—Mem, Zayin, 
Hey. Know ye, my friends, ‘what is this-—mazeh— 
and then ye will change your practice. The letters 
of the word Mazeh when added up—Forty, Seven, 
Five, make fifty-two. Seventy years are the span 
of man’s life—for fifty-two of these he should live 
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happily with a wife—had there been another Hey, 
the final Hey of Mah, the reckoning would have 
been fifty-seven and one might then have said mar- ~ 
riage is in order at age of thirteen, but the Hey is 
omitted to teach us that not until eighteen should 
a Jew enter the canopy.” 

Of course, everybody cannot by waiting to get as 
good a wife as I got, but still, dear Rachel, thou 
canst readily imagine how I clasped Ishmael’s hands 
when he descended from the pulpit and took his seat 
beside me. ‘‘Well’’, said he, ‘“‘your numerical-value 
of-letters style came in handy for once, and I could- 
n’t resist the temptation,” and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to give him a hug. 

With love, yours. 
AKIBA. 


A MAIDEN’S VIEW OF MATRIMONY 
AKIBA’S PEN, RACHEL’S THOUGHT 


Kalba Sabua left the room with Rabbi Johanan. 
Martha sat pondering. ‘Rachel is young, but we 
must certainly do something for her. We certainly 
want for her a son of the law, one who is of good 
family and accustomed to usages of good society, 
and though we are able to give our daughter a good 
dowry, still it will be better for his feeling of inde- 
pendence if he be already possessed of a competence.” 
While she was thus musing the door softly opened. 
“Why, Rachel, where have you been; I did not 
expect you home so soon!” ‘‘Neither did I expect 
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myself home so soon, but I met an aged man, so 
sweet he seemed and gentle, who asked me, ‘Can 
you show me the house of Kalba Sabua?’ — imme- 
diately I suspected who he was, for father and you 
had spoken so often and so highly of him—Rabban 
Johanan ben Zakkai, who by establishing his college 
at Jabne had saved our Torah and our people. So I 
turned about and led him to our house. He turned 
to me and said, ‘Since I am a Kohen, let me bless 
you as an old man would bless a Jewish daughter,’ 
and then he placed his hand on me. How happy I 
did feel!’ 

Martha smiled and kissed her daughter. ‘But 
did you not keep your appointment with Gamaliel’s 
daughter?” ‘“‘No, mother dear. I wanted to know 
how such a scholar talks when he is not bent over 
his books and when he is not lecturing to his dis- 
ciples, or holding forth to vast audiences or deciding 
questions of law, for I have heard it said that dis- 
ciples of the wise, even in ordinary conversation, 
in their every-day talk, shake out of their sleeves, 
pardon my expression, things that we may profit 
by mentally and spiritually. So I told Judith I 
must hasten back, that some other day I would 
walk with her. She smiled and said, ‘I suppose 
Eliezer ben Hyrkanos has come to teach you the 
chapter, ‘‘A virtuous woman who can find—her 
price is far above rubies.’’’ Well, I let her think 
what she wished, though I know on whom Eliezer 
has his eyes.” 


“So you came back, and what have you been 
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doing?” “Waiting outside,” said the maiden, blush- 
ing. “TI heard you and father talk with his excellency 
and struck by the words ‘Rachel, our only daughter,’ ~ 
I craned my ears to listen, though my teacher told 
me that people who listen unbid to others’ conver- 
sation rarely hear good about themselves. Yes, you 
were talking about me, now don’t deny it. The 
Rabbi was telling you about his five most promising 
disciples, and evidently he thought that one of them 
would find favor with you, and your word would 
suffice for me. And now tell me what he did say of 
those men whom he is soon to ordain and pronounce 
those mystic words ‘Yoreh yoreh yadin yadin’”’ 
(let him give decisions, let him give judgments). 
“Rachel, dear, you are my darling. Though your 
tone is a bit flippant, I shall gratify your curiosity, 
for it is meet that you should know what the sage 
said of these men. He said, ‘All these five are worthy 
to preside in a Sanhedrin, but when I strive to 
differentiate them, for no two men are exactly alike, 
though we all descend from Adam, I may put the 
matter thus: Eliezer son of Hyrkanos is a cemented 
cistern that loses no drop—it not infrequently hap- 
pens that I forget a thing that I have taught and 
he each time reminds me thereof. Rabbi Joshua, 
happy the mother that bore him, he certainly has 
the spirit of kindness and consideration for others’ 
feelings that should permeate the teacher of our 
Torah, for then he will fulfill the idea of my master 
Hillel, upon whom he peace, ‘‘What is distasteful 
to thee do not do unto thy neighbor.’ As for Rabbi 
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Jose, he is pious, he is most conscious of the Divine 
Immanence, and when he chants the Psalms we all 
feel drawn closer to Him who created all things, to 
whom we all belong—when he prays our responses 
and amens are the heartiest. As for Rabbi Shimeon 
ben Nathaniel, he is possibly a little too sensitive, 
and he yet may be right in his fear of sin. Often 
when he makes an apparently harmless and innocent 
remark he is smitten with remorse or doubt and begs 
pardon for an expression that the other man has 
completely forgotten. And, then, Rabbi Eleazar 
son of Arach, he in a way excels them all—even 
Eliezer son of Hyrkanos—for he is a fountain that 
becomes a torrent, a river, giving that water of 
knowledge of which Isaiah says, ‘‘Look ye, all ye 
that thirst for water.”’ the knowledge of which that 
prophet says the world will be full as waters cover- 
ing the sea.’ Now, daughter, which of these five 
strikes you as one whom the best woman in the 
world might desire. For such you appear in your 
father’s eyes, though I tell him he spoils you too 
much?” 

“Mother, dear, they may all be very good— but 
I don’t know . Besides which, my ideas on getting 
a husband are different from yours. Pardon me, I 
know your most earnest wish is to see me married 
and, as you believe, happily. Nevertheless, I must 
speak out before, you enter into an arrangement 
which may prove embarrassing in case I shall feel 
compelled to answer with a firm though gentle ‘NO’ 
when a disciple of Johanan or a grandson of Hillel 
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or a kinsman of the exilarch says ‘Be thou my wife’. 
Please, mother dear, give me an attentive hearing 


while I tell you what I think, the thoughts that have 


long been in my mind. Will you listen?’ 
“Proceed, Rachel dear. I am all ears. Though the 
word at Sinai said, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’ I have learned ‘Honor thy son and thy 
daughter,’ for we must be careful of the feelings of 
all humanity, and my daughter is certainly human.”’ 
“‘Ah mother dear, you have said it. I am human. 
My wishes are to be consulted. As in the case of 
Rebekah, ‘let us call the maiden and ask her mouth,’ 
see what she says.’ My mouth is to decide, to decide 
as my heart feels. I cannot marry a man merely 
because he is a scholar. There must be that in him 
which makes me feel he is for me. ‘My beloved is 
for me and I am for him.’ Even though he were so 
poor that I should have to change my manner of 
living, to give up those comforts which have seemed 
necessaries, I must follow him alone to whom my 
heart impels me. He might even be illiterate; that 
would count naught in face of the fact that I find 
in him the germ of manhood and goodness. True, 
I would not wish him to remain ignorant of our 
Torah, which if a man keep he will really live. But 
what am I, what is my love, what is his love, what 
is love, if it cannot add strength, if it cannot take the 
qualities and capacities of man and expand them? 
Were I to marry the man of my choice, I would 
through my zeal for the higher things of life imbue 
him with a love for knowledge. Seest thou a woman 
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who, obeying the counsels of her parents, marries 
-a man for his learning or for his wealth, it is like a 
son of man who, finding a tree full grown, rests 
under its shadow; he rejoices in the work of others 
who have preceded him. Is it not really a greater 
comfort to be able to say, ‘This was but a seed, or a 
sprout; I planted it, tilled the soil, watered it, and 
now, after years of careful tending, I rejoice in the 
shade it affords and in the fruit that it yields’? Aye, 
that am I, sweetest of mothers, that is my disposi- 
tion. Does the man possess but the seed of Jewish 
knowledge?-—I mean the good heart—then (for 
otherwise I could not love him) would I give all of 
me to bring that seed to germination and fruition, 
and he would become a tree shading with its 
branches all the earth and giving food to all its 
inhabitants. Laugh not, mother dear, for art thou 
not minded that I should marry one of these dis- 
ciples of Rabban Johanan because he promises (all 
of them give promise)to become a light in the firma- 
ment of Torah, both written and oral? Why, then, 
have I not the right to believe that through a woman 
the Lord may bless His people with peace, and there 
is no enduring peace save through the Torah? Thou 
wilt say, ‘Let him prove his scholarship first.’ If I 
love him, his already being a scholar will not turn 
me against him. Yet I feel that the man whom the 
Holy One will send me may be uninitiated into the 
mysteries of the Torah, and it will remain for me to 
direct him in the way he should go. I shall not wait, 
not longer than convention requires. For as his 
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wife, to whom he feels responsible and with whom 
he stands in most intimate relations, I shall have 
the influence and driving power. Even though he 
were after that compelled to leave me in order to 
prosecute his studies—having heard me say, ‘I am 
thine,’ he would work all the harder, knowing that 
my purpose was to build him up. The first woman 
is called Eve because she ‘is the mother of all living,’ 
even of her husband, from whose ribs she was taken. 
That is what I hope to be to the man whom Heaven 
has destined for me—and that means, first of all, 
love—I shall be his prop and stay rather than he 
mine. In that case I shall approach the ideal of the 
virtuous woman, the woman whom the Wise King 
eulogized. Then will the daughters of Judah be able 
to hold up their heads; though the spheres of man 
and woman will still be in some respect different, 
they will no longer cite against us, ‘Do not talk 
overmuch with a woman’, for fear that some of us 
may retort, ‘Do not talk overmuch with a man’— 
originally it was ‘the man’, meaning ‘her own hus- 
band,’ but how much more so another woman’s 
husband—hence the general rule not to talk over- 
much with men.” 


RACHEL’S MAIDEN MEDITATION 


Akiba, well and strong again, 

Who saved my life from danger then, 
But says that Rachel saved his soul, 
The part that’s greater than the whole! 
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I love too much to write as friend 
And love itself I dare not send.* 

In dreams I still that voice do hear, 
Its accent sweetly soft, yet clear: 
“Let Rachel be Akiba’s wife 

And live with him a happy life.” 


LETTER XV 


VIEWS ON OTHER MATTERS; MOSES AP- 
PEARS TO AKIBA 


Dearest Rachel: 

While my writings to thee do not deserve— 
though such be thy opinion, an opinion that floweth 
rather from thy love than from sober judgment— 
to be given to the world, yet the fact that thou say- 
est they are a comfort and that when thou readest 
them thou canst actually hear me speak and givest 
my letters the kisses thou wouldst shower on me, 
this fact doth encourage me to write more. Before 
telling of discussions here in our Sanhedrin, how- 
ever, I wish to express my delight at the attitude 
of thy little brother—little when I first knew him, 
but now grown to man’s estate. He actually wants 
Kalba Sabua to forgive thee for having married me 
and to acknowledge me as his son-in-law. He 
remembers how thou didst nurse him during a 
dangerous illness, he calls to mind all thy tender 
care for him in childhood, the hours thou didst give 


*At the risk of appearing tautologic, the translator has 
decided to leave these two lines as they are, 
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up to amusing him and keeping him in good spirits, 
and he wants back his sister, his big sister, as he still 
calleth thee. As thou reportest it, he hath oft visited 
thee in thy humble lodging and hath observed how 
thou toilest for bare subsistence and hath straightly 
told his father, ‘‘What care I for the wealth, the 
sheep and oxen, the mansions and estates that will 
become mine when thy will is probated! Give me 
back my darling sister, and then thou wilt have a 
son’s blessing, which is indeed as potent as a parent’s 
blessing.’”” Ah, dear Rachel, I could go on copying 
from thy letter, most precious in my sight is the 
spirit of thy brother David, a darling as his name 
doth imply. May the God of our fathers be with 
me, so that some day I shall be in a position to show 
my appreciation of his brotherly love, his moral 
courage. 

Thou knowest, my beloved, that Joshua hath 
been called ‘‘the man of moderation.” In a meeting 
of the Sanhedrin the question of abstaining from 
enjoyment of flesh and wine came up. Since the 
Temple is in ruins, there be ‘‘Mourners for Zion” 
who say they will not eat flesh of animals that were 
in former days sacrificed, nor drink wine or shekhar* 
since libations have ceased to be poured out on the 
altar. Joshua remarked: 

“Tf that be the case, what shall we do about bread, 
the meal-offering consisting mainly of wheat, the 
wave offering on the morrow after Passover con- 


*Shekhar, usually translated strong drink, we have re- 
tained, it being one word, to balance wine. 
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sisting of an ‘omer of barley—shall we give up the 
use of the oil of olives because no meal-offerings are 
brought up? Let a man shun flesh of animals and 
birds because his system doth not require it, let him 
give up wine and strong drink because they do make 
him dizzy, remembering that there be others to 
whom these are a comfort and indeed a necessity; 
but let not the preachment be countenanced that 
because flesh and wine are no longer needed for 
sacrifice, therefore no Jews should partake of either 
until the Temple is rebuilt.” 

This, my dear Rachel, is quite in accord with the 
teaching of Simon the Just: ‘Not only will those 
be called to reckoning who abuse the gifts provided 
by Him who hath created the heaven and the earth 
and the sea, and all that in them is, but those also 
will be questioned who have not enjoyed in whole- 
some fashion what God hath provided.” 

A question hath arisen concerning the burial of 
the dead—why should valuables be destroyed 
through the bonfire that attends the entombing of 
men of wealth and of men whose families imitate 
the rich? Burning of richest and finest of house 
furnishings? Rabban Gamaliel feeleth very strongly 
in the matter. He confided to us that he could not 
expect, living, to do much towards checking this 
abuse, this sinful waste, but added, ‘‘In death I may 
accomplish what in l:fe I despair of accomplishing, 
for in my will it will be evident that I, the patriarch, 
wealthiest of Jews resident in the homeland, have 
commanded that arrayed in linen shroud, and placed 
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in a plain box of boards, without ornaments, my 
body shall be quietly laid in the grave—no burning, 
no elegies. Let no property be wasted, let not the 
work of Jewry be halted for me.”’ “‘When thou shalt 
have reached the age of Moses,” we replied. He 
smiled, ‘If by special power, eighty years.” 
Often, dear Rachel, I have asked myself, ‘‘Are 
there any new ideas—or are there only new ways, 
new combinations of words to express ideas—? Do 
we think new thoughts or do we merely strive, in 
effect, to enter into the meaning of what those 
before us thought even as those strove to gain light 
upon the sayings of those who went before them? 
It is natural for us, when a question comes up, to 
ask, “What did Hillel say, what did Shemaiah and 
Abtalion say, how did they arrive at this?”’ and 
“What is the real purport of their words?’ and 
“What consequences issue from the acceptance of 
their sayings?’ Today we were discussing what all 
consider the guiding principle in the Torah, though 
it be incidentally brought in in the passage where 
it occurs: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Thou knowest this passage really begins with “Hate 
not thy brother in thy heart.”” What did Hillel say? 
“What to thee hateful is, to thy neighbor do thou 
not.’’ A teacher of Galilee, whom the Romans 
governing in Judea unnecessarily,and without cause, 
sentenced to death, said, ‘‘What thou wouldst have 
others do to thee, do thou to them.’’ His meaning 
appears to have been the same as that of Hillel— 
one word being supplied, ‘‘only,” i. e., ‘‘ only what 
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thou wouldst have others do to thee.’’ So far hath 
it gone that a sense of justice to self hath not been 
maintained. The question came up, ‘“‘Suppdsing two 
men are traveling in the desert, both provided with 
water. When, however, they are within a day’s 
journey of their destination the water supply of 
Reuben gives out and Simeon’s supply is just enough 
to last him until the next well is reached—should 
he divide with Reuben?’’ Some were inclined to 
cite, for the affirmative, ‘“Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’”’ And yet I, thy husband, dear 
Rachel, protested, ‘“‘Brethren, ye know that I ac- 
knowledge the principle ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ yet there is another principle, in- 
cidentally brought in in our Torah—‘and let thy 
brother live with thee’-—we are commanded to assist 
our brother, but not to give in such a manner and 
under such circumstances that both we and he shall 
die.”’ Rabban Gamaliel said to me, ‘‘From the stand- 
point of law, dear Akiba, thou art right, and yet I 
know thy generous nature, that thou thus placed © 
wouldst act self-forgettingly—but let us strive, as 
thou rightly sayest, to ascertain the demands of 
justice, and then climb to the heights of love.” 
And now—dear Rachel—couldst thou believe thy 
husband saw visions? Aye, it was the person of our 
great teacher, Moses, son of Amram. I was poring 
over ascroll of the Law, phylacteries on arm and 
head, enwrapped in a Talith. While thus engaged 
I was disturbed by what seemed the touch of a 
human hand. I looked up. A figure in white, with 
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a beard that shone as snow, asked me, ‘What 
wearest thou?” “I wear,’’ was my reply, “‘a robe 
on each of whose four corners is a fringe and on 
each fringe is a thread of blue.”’ ‘“‘And what are these 
on thy head and left arm?” ‘“The cases on my hand 
and head,” I answered, ‘“‘contain parchment scrolls 
whereon a scribe hath written paragraphs in which 
occur ‘thou shalt bind them fora sign upon thy hand 
and as frontlets between thine eyes’—important 
passages in the law of Moses.”’ ‘‘The Law of Moses! 
What dost thou mean?” ‘Why, this scroll that I 
have here,” I answered. ‘I am Moses, but I never 
heard of anything but the law of the Lord, for the 
law of the Lord is perfect, refreshing the soul.”’ 
“But,” [ rejoined, ‘‘the same prophet who said, ‘the 
Law of the Lord is in his (the priest’s) mouth,’ also 
told us, in God’s name, ‘Remember the Law of 
Moses, My servant’; thou mayest with David call 
it the Law of God, but God through this prophet 
hath called it ‘Torat Moshe.’”’ ‘‘May thy studies 
prosper,” said the old man, vanishing from sight. 

In my next letter, dear Rachel, I may be able 
to tell thee cheering news. Soon may thy faith in 
thy husband be justified before the world! 

AKIBA. 


LETTER XVI 
RICH BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE 


Dear Rachel: 
If I were to say that I am rich beyond the dreams 
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of avarice, thou wouldst rub thy eyes and look more 
closely to make sure that thou hadst read correctly 
my handwriting. “It must be some other woman’s 
Akiba; my husband certainly could never be accused 
of or taxed with avarice.” 

In truth, whatever be my faults, avarice is not 
among them. And yet I have managed, in spite of 
making the acquiring of knowledge my main object, 
to earn money. My experience as a shepherd hath 
stood me in good stead, and I have earned both 
buying and selling commissions in purchase and sale 
of oxen and sheep. My simple, abstemious life I 
have continued because I know how thou farest. 
The time will soon come when we twain shall live 
together. The sums that thou hast continually sent 
me will go into the crown fund, as I have designated 
it. There are two persons now living who know of 
my resolve to place on thy head a golden crown— 
Rabban Gamaliel and his wife Martha. I know not 
whether I have written to thee that once I was 
reported byJohanan ben Nuri for inattention during 
his lectures. While dreaming of thee, I muttered, 
“She shall have that crown.” ‘‘Who shall have that 
crown?” I refused to tell the son of Nuri, but to 
Rabban Jochanan (could I conceal anything from 
the head of the Sanhedrin?) I explained, telling of 
the sacrifices thou didst make for me—“‘if the Torah 
which I study hath a crown, certainly she who 
caused me to study the Torah should also be crown- 
ed.’’ Our present Patriarch was in the room when 
I made my confession, so both he and Martha share 
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our secret. Martha is most desirous to see thee, 
and I know that thou wilt like her. Yesterday Mar- 
tha entered: after thee, dear Rachel, she is the most 
beautiful woman mine eyes have ever beheld. ‘“Thou 
wilt have an opportunity, Rabbi Akiba—I know 
that soon the Patriarch, my husband, will say, as 
he placeth his hand on thee, ‘Yoreh yoreh, yadin 
yadin’.* and I rejoice to be the first one to hail thee 
Rabbi—thou wilt have an opportunity to go to 
Galilee and give thy Rachel the golden crown thou 
didst promise her when she sold her tresses and thus 
provided thy traveling expenses. Hast thou the 
crown with thee?” Then turning to the Patriarch 
and winking in the corner of her eye to me, she 
asked, ‘‘Why, O husband, hast thou not bought for 
me what Rabbi Akiba hath bought for his Rachel?” 

To this banter the Sage replied in kind: ‘‘When 
my Martha does for me what Rabbi Akiba’s Rachel 
hath done for him, then I will buy her a golden 
crown.” 


About my other concerns, including ‘‘wealth be- 
yond the dreams of avarice,” I shall write thee some 
other time. Enough for the present that Gamaliel 
hath approved of his wife’s calling me “Rabbi,” but 
thou must not on that account call me anything but 


Akiba. 


To thee, with love, I shall always be 
AKIBA. 


*Formula of ordination: “Let him instruct, Jet him judge.” 
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LETTER XVII 
THEY WILL MEET 


Dear Rachel: 

The pen I cannot hold—trembling seizes me as I 
think of the joy that awaits me. But, of course, I 
must steady myself to write. One of our teachers 
thus expounds the passage “‘the commandments 
which I command thee this day to do them,”’ that 
is,today to do them, tomorrow to receive the reward. 
And now I am to receive the reward for many years 
of toil: to be with my own, my darling Rachel! God 
bless thee, sweet wife, and make me the instrument 
of blessing to thee. I would, indeed, strive to ‘‘be 
a blessing in Israel and in the family of man,” but 
particularly would I gladden the heart of her with- 
out whom I would not be a man capable of service 
to my brethren. For the sake of many disciples I 
have at last allowed myself to be ordained, to let 
them have the happiness of hailing me Rabbi. Of 
that we shall speak some other time. 

And now, dear Rachel, I must tell thee a secret. 
A year ago I was up in Galilee—and I almost saw 
thee. In fact, I heard thy voice. From what I heard 
I gleaned that the woman who was with thee had 
advised thee to seek another husband by reason of 
my long absence. To her thou didst answer, ‘‘He 
can stay away another twelve years—but I shall be 
true to him, for he will certainly come.” I slipped 
away, vowing it shall not be twelve years—in 
twelve months she shall see me. 
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In my march through Galilee, for that is what 
it will be, whether I wish it or not, I shall be ac- 
companied by many who call themselves my dis- 
ciples,some of whom I should rather call my masters, 
all professing desire to hear me lecture in the towns 
through which we pass; but some I suspect of want- 
ing to be present when thou and I meet,for I caught 
snatches of conversation between some of my friends 
and well-wishers. 

I shall let thee know what hour to expect me in 
Safed. Go thou to the well whither the maidens 
of the city go to draw water. I shall be Eliezer and 
Isaac in one. Fill thy pitcher with water and ap- 
proach me with the words, ‘‘Drink,Akiba,and for thy 
camels will I also draw,’’ though of course, I expect 
to come on foot without any camels, unless thou 
considerest my friends and disciples such. I shall 
not bring earrings or noserings, as did Eliezer, for 
why should the ears and nose be mutilated—brace- 
lets might be not out of place; but thy crown, the 
crown of gold, I shall have ready, and there I shall 
place it on thy lovely head, proclaiming thee queen 
of my heart. 

At the well, my guardian angel, at the well of 
living water, thou knowest, thy namesake was won 
at the well, and our great master also sat by the well 
in the land of Midian. At the well we meet. Till 
then, farewell. 

AKIBA. 

Rachel’s note—He came, I saw him, was con- 
quered ; overwhelmed by the glow of his countenance 
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I fell at his feet and said, ‘‘Rabbi, I am thy hand- 
maid.” He replied raising me from the earth, “Not 
Rabbi, but Akiba, thy Akiba.”” Then placing the 
crown on my head, he called out,“‘Whatever I have 
achieved, or expect to achieve,is due to this woman.” 


LETTER XVIII 
AUTHENTICITY OF SCRIPTURE 


Dear Rachel: 

What can we poor mortals do to strengthen in 
ourselves, and one man in his neighbor, conscious- 
ness of God’s power, and to glean an idea (faint 
though it be) of His essence and attributes—we must 
use parables derived from our own human experience 
and yet admit that we have not fully described or 
defined. We know whence our Torah came, but can 
we expect others brought up differently to acquiesce 
in what they may call our pretension? The Gentile, 
therefore, we blame not for saying ‘“The Torah is 
not divine,’’ but we do censure those who have been 
brought up in its observance and who, finding that 
the restraints of the Law hamper them in intercourse 
with Syrians, Greeks and Romans, first declare these 
restraints to be no longer necessary, not in accord 
with the spirit of the age in which we live, and final- 
ly they arrive at the conclusion they seek, ‘“‘The 
Torah is not from Heaven.’ One of these weak 
brethren, who was on the point of deserting the 
Jewish people, of giving up all his love and reverence 
for our sacred customs, came into Joshua’s work- 
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shop while I was there. He asked “‘Canst thou, O 
Rabbi, find time to answer me a question?” “‘If it 
require no extended mathematical operations, I 
shall gladly do what I can for you.” ‘Neither 
mathematics nor astronomy nor needles do I ask 
of thee, but I desire to know what support there is 
for the idea that the Torah is Divine—the book has 
passed through so many scribes, for one thing, and 
is there anything that could be called the seal or 
signature of the Almighty?” 


Turning to me, Joshua said: ‘‘There is a tube on 
the second shelf, Akiba, and in this tube is a scroll. 
Kindly bend back the first three lines and the last 
three lines, and then bring it to us.”” I did what he 
asked me, and then Joshua handed the writing to 
the visitor with “Dost thou know the writing— 
whose it is?’ “I cannot recall whose hand it is— 
the scribe may be an entire stranger to me.” ‘“Take 
then the scroll and read.’’ The visitor scanned it, 
and in a moment we heard him utter, ‘‘Ha-lo 
uchal’*—I didn’t know Rabban Gamaliel had got- 
ten another secretary.” 


“And yet,” smiled Rabbi Joshua, ‘‘thou sawest 
neither the salutation nor the valedictory in this 
letter wherein the Patriarch extended congrat- 
ulations on the birth of a grandson. Thou, how- 
ever, knewest it was his without seeing the signa- 
ture. Know, then, the signature of the Holy One, 


*May I not. 
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blessed be He, is Truth. Clear thy vision and thou 
wilt see it in the Torah.’’* 
My seal, thy seal, dear Rachel, seemeth to be 
love. And yet could there be love without truth? 
AKIBA. 


LETTER XIX 
DISPATCHING LETTERS: INHERITANCE 


Dear Rachel: 

The manner of sending letters—thine to me and 
mine to thee—and having them delivered called to 
my mind the parable of our sages. Imagine me 
being spoken of as a sage—I do not say I am so 
spoken of, just imagine it! When thou findest that 
a message is to be carried from thy town to Rabban 
Gamaliel thou goest to the messenger and, giving 
him a dinar out of thy small earnings, dost say, 
“Give this letter to Akiba Bar Joseph—and here 
is something for thy trouble.”’ In a like manner do 
I when I hear that a messenger goeth from here to 
the towns of Galilee—at times it may be the same 
man that brought thy note. The parable I have 
in mind—perhaps thou rememberest the lesson 
likened thereto—is of the handmaiden who stood 
weeping by a well, forsooth because through some 
accident—it may have been due to her carelessness 
—her earthen jug has fallen into the well. A princess 

*Joshua’s remarks certainly appeal more strongly than 


those of Ikbei Yitzchak (see latter’s remarks on initial letter 
of the Pentateuch). 
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came with her pitcher of gold and drew water from 
the well, but her rope or cord slipped from her hand, 
and her slaves were called to get back the precious 
vessel. Then did the handmaiden rejoice, gleefully 
exclaiming, ‘‘When they descend to find the princess’ 
golden pitcher they will also find my earthen jug.” 
Incidental to the regard for the rich, cometh at 
times consideration for the less‘happily placed poor. 

Thy last note, however, containeth most in- 
teresting information. Thy brother David, by rea- 
son of his championing thy cause, which is indeed 
mine, hath so provoked thy father that he hath 
resolved to bestow a great part of his wealth on an 
industrious disciple of the sages, and to bequeath 
the remainder to him. This I learn from thy letter. 
The matter was stated as a theoretical problem 
in the academy, no name being given of a person 
desiring so to dispose of his wealth. In the discus- 
sion came up a principle which has been adopted 
at previous meetings of masters and disciples. The 
Torah commands every man to give a tithe, but 
some ‘“‘mebazbezim,’’ as we call them, in their 
donations so exceeded the amount required as prac- 
tically to impoverish themselves. Therefore it was 
decided to call a halt on excessive generosity; the 
extra generous were informed that it would be sinful 
to give more than a fifth of their inheritance or 
acquired wealth, and from then on were they to 
give no more than a fifth of their income. It was 
the sense of the meeting that no more than a man 
had a right to impoverish himself had he a right to 
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impoverish the son hitherto accounted his heir, 
unless it could be proved beyond peradventure of 
a doubt that wealth to the son would mean physical 
or moral mischief to the community. In this strain 
did I speak against disinheriting a son and giving 
his wealth to a disciple or to a house of study. And 
now, from thy note I know the cause of our discus- 
sion. Some of my colleagues glanced at me admir- 
ingly, ‘Thou art the ‘industrious student.’ Be- 
cause I was the one to whom, according to them, 
the advantage would have accrued, my argument 
had effect. Thy note coming at its close—how 
happy was I that I spoke as I did! Give David my 
love. Remember, at, the well. 
AKIBA. 


LETTER XX 
SAMARITANS AND PROSELYTES 


Dear Rachel: 

This is the fifth letter* since first bidding you 
meet me at the well. It seemeth that I am so used 
to writing to you that I cannot realize what it will 
be to speak to you and hear the tones of your voice — 
pardon me, thy voice. How often have I rewritten 
a page to thee because thou dost not like being 
called you by thy husband? I shall try not to write 
ye when I mean thou,or your when I mean thy. If, 

*Two of the letters Akiba alludes to may some day be 


found among those consigned for safety to Rabbi Meir—they 
are missing in the collection preserved by Simon ben Johai, 
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perchance, I do transgress—what of it? I soon shall 
be with thee, and then thou canst train me in the 
way thou wouldst have me go and grow—on one 
condition: that thou never call me Rabbi—only 
Akiba. 


Thou wouldst know where I am at this writing? 
I am at the base of Mt. Gerizzim, that Mt, Gerizzim 
on whose summit stood representatives of six tribes 
to bless Israel. ’Tis no wonder, then, that some 
have held and still hold this to have been the place 
chosen by the Holy One to build a sanctuary. 


And yet it is written, ““The place which the Lord 
thy God will choose from all thy tribes’? And 
another thing, dear Rachel, I must confess that at 
times I somewhat symphatize with those Cutheans 
who were repulsed by Joshua ben Jehozadak and 
Zerubbabel when they wanted to help build the 
house of God. Did not my ancestors come of Gentile 
stock, and yet they were admitted unto the fold, 
for, though she finished her song with ‘Thus may 
perish all thy enemies,’’ Deborah took under her 
protection the children of the fallen general.* Were 
not Shemaiah and Abtalyon, whom Hillel ac- 
knowledged as his masters, descendants of proselytes 
Why, then, did those who returned from Bab- 
ylon refuse to have aught to do with the people 


*For B’ne Sisera at the time of return from Babylon see 
Ezra ii:53 and Nehemiah vir:55, in both passages after B’nei 


Barkos. 
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of Shechem, for, though they now call it Neapolis,* 
it is but Shechem rebuilt? 


On one thing, at least, we can compliment these 
Cutheans known to the Romans and Greeks as 
Samaritani-—they are very strict about the Sabbath. 
We passed a hut towards the close of the Sabbath, 
just paused and stood awhile in front of it, as we 
understood its tenant was a Samaritan. We walked 
on a hundred cubits—then we returned.- As we 
reached the hut we saw a lamp whose rays we caught 
in the hollow of our hand in such wise as to make 
shadow and light. I pronounced the benediction, 
“Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
world, Creator of luminations of fire,’”” and my dis- 
ciples answered Amen. 


The point, dear Rachel, is that the Jews here rec- 
ognize the fact that these Samaritans are very 
careful not to make a light on the Sabbath; if we 
see a light in a Cuthean’s house, we may know 
Sabbath is over and we may, after making the ap- 
propriate benediction for close of Sabbath over that 
light, turn to, say, work that requires our attention. 


In a letter some four months ago—dost thou 
really keep all my letters, dear Rachel?—I said if I 
ever came home to thee it would not be in a chariot. 
What happened to the chariots of the Egyptians at. 


*Nablus, the modern name, as Arabs cannot pronounce 
ac ” 


Allusion to new names of cities recalls a conversation of 
Gratz College students: 

A. Why are natives of Bethel Luzites? 

B. Why are natives of Constantinople Byznaties? 
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the Red Sea, and of what avail was his chariot to 
my distinguished ancestor, Sisera (what would he 
have said to my celebrating a Passover at a town 
named B’ne B’rak)? At the time, if I remember 
aright, I was casting reflections on the chariots and 
chariot races of these who now press upon us a yoke 
which I pray may be broken from our shoulders— 
speedily in our days. A new aspect of Sisera’s 
status now occurs to me through a parable that I, 
an hour ago, heard from a Samaritan who was 
discoursing on the Good Nature and the Evil Nature 
existent in every child of Adam: 


“Two men of great strength and admirable agility 
were wrestling before a multitude of pleasure seek- 
ers—such pleasure! After a prolonged struggle one 
of them finally obtained the victory, was awarded 
the palm and crowned the hero. The friends of the 
defeated athlete asked the spectators: ‘Did not our 
champion, though he lost the battle, put up a good 
fight—shall he not receive some acknowledgment 
or credit for his skill and resourcefulness which 
demanded so much effort on the part of him whom 
ye now applaud? Were it not for his resistance, 
where would be the glory of the victor?’ Such a claim 
for recognition will the evil nature make, though 
the Better Nature will triumph.” 


So also with my ancestor, Sisera, generalissimo 
of Jabin II, King of Hazor—without his leadership 
of the Canaanites of the north country, where would 


*«Yetser ha-Tob. *Yetser ha-Ra’, 
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be the glory of Deborah and Barak? Only for one 
reason do I leave an assembly whereat the hour 
approaches to read those sections in the Book of 
Judges*—the thought of Jael, wife of Heber the 
Kenite, who gave him milk when he asked her to 
bring him water. Not a few lost causes have been 
championed by as brave and as honorable men as 
were those who fought for what the children of later 
generations recognize as necessary, logical and just. 
On this I shall not dilate. It is but fair to my 
Rachel to let her know that Sisera’s blood flows in 
my veins, and yet no one questions my being a Jew 
in every fiber of my being. I shall write no more, 
for soon I shall be with thee, placing a crown upon 
thy head, at the well. 
AKIBA. 


LETTER XXI 
AT HOME: SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Dear Rachel: 

One generation goeth, another generation cometh. 
And with the generation goeth he hath led that 
generation. Thankful may Israel be—even though 
her Sanctuary is in ruins—that she hath never been 
entirely widowed, I mean, beloved wife, never been 
without a spiritual guide. True was and is the 
exposition that thou, as a girl listening from behind 
a curtain, didst hear from the sages who gathered 


*Chapters rv and v. 
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in thy father’s house — the exposition of the sun 
riseth and the sun setteth. That is one of the first 
things I learnt from thee: Only when the rising sun 
of another righteous man is above the horizon will 
the Master of the World allow the sun of the right- 
eous man whom His people follow to decline. Thou 
didst wish me to be some day that guide, and to 
qualify myself I must according to thy reasoning 
become a disciple of the wise. 

While I never shall thrust myself forward to stand 
in the place of such great man as Moses, Ezra, 
Hillel and our lamented teacher Johanan, I have 
lately asked myself how must the predecessor who 
realizes that his career is drawing to a close feel to 
the man who is to continue his work. 


Age must yield to youth; since this is inevitable, 
let it be done gracefully. 

Others have dwelt on Moses’ ordination of Jo- 
shua and have stated that he would willingly have 
become the latter’s servant if thereby he could have 
trod the land promised to our nation. At this mo- 
ment I think of the passage in which the Holy One 
blessed be He points out to Moses the merits of 
Phineas: Phineas son of Eleazar son of Aaron the 
priest hath turned away my wrath from the children 
of Israel in that he was very zealous for my sake 
among them, and I consumed not the Children of 
Israel in my jealousy. Wherefore say. 


What is the meaning of Wherefore say and of what 
follows? 
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The conferring of “‘covenant of peace,” “‘cov- 
enant of everlasting priesthood” upon Phineas must 
come from Moses. Moses hath countless times put 
in jeopardy his life for God, Israel and the Torah 
even as Phineas hath just now done. Only, there- 
fore, with his knowledge and full consent and vo- 
lition should this office, this signal honor, be be- 
stowed upon the grandson of his brother. What then 
can be the meaning, dear Rachel? The Torah, ac- 
cording to my friend, Ishmael, spoke in the language 
of human beings. If that be the case, it will not be 
wrong for me to reproduce the conversation between 
the Holy One and Moses—in words that thou and I 
understand: 

“Thou, O Moses, hast given thy life, willing to 
offer the supreme sacrifice, for the welfare of thy 
people, and here is Phineas who hath turned away 
My wrath from the children of Israel ..... ” “What 
dost Thou require of me?” “That thou say the fit- 
ting thing.” “Can it not come from Thee, Master 
of the World?” “It cometh better from thee, the 
departing, the setting sun; therefore say: ‘Behold 
I give unto him my covenant of peace, and the 
covenant of everlasting priesthood shall be his and 
his descendants’ after him because he was zealous 
for his God and made atonement for the children 
of Israel.’”’ 

Thus did Moses receive instruction to resign to 
Phineas his covenant of peace, the covenant in 
accordance with which God had wrought wonders 
never before witnessed. In the Divine Presence he 
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said, ‘‘Behold I give to him my covenant of peace,” 
and later in the presence of human witnesses he 
reiterated it. 

This letter, dear Rachel, is written in thy pres- 
ence and in our house, since thou didst wish to see 
how I looked while writing to thee. A whim of thine 
and yet to me every wish of thine is a command 
which I gladly and cheerfully obey and fulfill. After 
thou hast read these comments of mine, let us walk 
in the fields even as the Shulammitess and her hus- 
band were wont to do. 

Thy husband, 
AKIBA. 
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